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THE SWISS KUHREIHEN 


By Frirz FraucuiceR 


I 


The late scholar Otto v. Greyerz spoke with regret of the lack, before 
the turn of the 19th century, of any significant collection of Swiss folk- 
songs.’ A “Volksliedersammlung” deserving the name did not appear until 
1805. In that year, Franz Sigmund v. Wagner’s Acht Schweizer Kiihrethen 
mit Musik und Text? was issued on the occasion of the “Aelplerfest” near 
Interlaken, the gateway to the Bernese Oberland.* Wagner’s collection 
seems to have awakened much interest in the Kuhreihen* for it enjoyed 
three more editions, each succeeding one enlarged by the addition of 


songs of other types.” 
The Kuhreihen are no longer a living tradition. I have listed the known 


' Das Volkslied der deutschen Schweiz (Frauenfeld, 1927), pp. 13-16. He offers a survey 
of the history and types of folksong in Alemannic Switzerland. See also Paul Geiger, Volkslied 
und Volksliedforschung in der Schweiz vom Anfang des 18. Jahrhunderts bis zum Jahre 
1830. Diss. (Bern, 1911), and H. Diibi, “Die Verdienste der Berner um die Volkskunde im 
18. Jahrhundert,” Beitrége zur bernischen Volkskunde (Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir Volks- 
kunde: Basel, 1914), pp. 57-77. 

- (Bern, 1805). 

Such festivals are held in the Swiss Alps by herdsmen and mountaineers and consist of 
tests of strength and skill such as wrestling, weight-lifting, flag swinging, and of yodeling 
contests, alphorn playing, group singing and dancing. 

41 am following v. Greyerz, “Kuhreihen (auch Kuhreyen, Kuhreigen, Kihreigen u. s. w., 
franzisisch ranz des vaches),” Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, ed. Merker and 
Stammler (Berlin, 1931), IV, 49-51 in the use of the term Kuhreihen; the form is the same 
in both numbers. 

° The three editions carry the title Sammlung von Schweizer-Kiihreihen und Volksliedern 
(Bern, 1812, 1818, 1826). G. J. Kuhn prepared the second, J. R. Wyss the third and the 
fourth editions. The last edition appeared in two parts, one for the text, the other for the 
tunes of the songs. According to the editor “some of our readers are more interested in the 


music, others more in the texts of these songs.” 
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versions in part two. In the following paragraphs I shall endeavor to give 
a brief characterization of this genre, and mention the theories which have 
been advanced to explain its origin. 

We know less than a dozen songs that may properly be called Kuhreihen, 
Most of them consist of calls to cows and the enumeration of the animals’ 
names, together with more or less prominent lyric insertions or narrative, 
These texts are sung to characteristic melodies. Such melodies occur also 
without any text, for rendition on the alphorn, the shalm, or the bagpipe. 
In one instance, the text has come down to us without its melody; but we 
assume that these words have had a tune (IV).° Otto v. Greyerz’ list of 
Kuhreihen contains only forms found in Switzerland.’ Wolfgang Sichardt 
who, to my knowledge, has made the most recent contribution to Kuh- 
reihen research, sets up a list which includes a Belgian “ranz des vaches” 
(X) and two Norwegian “Lok” songs (XI).° 

Aside from possible traditional meanings which we now no longer under- 
stand, the apparent purpose of Kuhreihen songs is to coax cattle to follow 
the herder to the milking place or to the pasture.* In this respect, the 
Kuhreihen are worksongs.”° 

Among the calls, the word Lobe (also loba, lioba, etc.) is common. Its 
interpretation, as well as that of the word Rethen as used in Kuhreihen, 
may throw light on the history of this type of song. The alphorn, more 
widely distributed among cattle-raising, mountain dwelling peoples than 
the Kuhreihen, is assumed by some to have played a part in the develop- 
ment of the song. The discussion of Rethen, Lobe, and the alphorn will 
be taken up in the order named. 

Reihen, according to Grimm’s Deutsches Wérterbuch," could formerly 
mean rhythm, poetry, or music. These meanings are partly preserved in the 
compounds Kuhreihen, Bergreihen (miner’s song), and Spinnreth’ for 


6 Roman numerals refer to the list in Part II below. 

7 “Kuhreihen,” Reallexikon. 

8 Der alpenlindische Jodler und der Ursprung des Jodelns (= Schriften zur Volkslied- 
kunde und volkerkundlichen Musikwissenschaft, II; Berlin, 1939), pp. 55-84. Sichardt treats 
in particular the history and description of musical aspects. He prints the melodies of the 
songs he discusses, and the first or only stanza of the text, if they have any. 

® Coaxing calls are used wherever animal husbandry flourishes. See for example R. T. 
Prescott, “Calls to animals,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, Il, pp. 39-42; W. H. Carruth, “The 
language to domestic animals,” Dialect Notes, I (1890-1896), 263-7; Otto Eberhard, ‘“‘Kihrufe 
aus Salzburg,” Das deutsche Volkslied, XXX (1928), 125f; F. Gaebelin, “Hirtenrufe aus dem 
oberen Erzgebirge (Johann Georgenstadt), “Mitteldeutsche Blatter fiir Volkskunde, III (1928), 
22-4; Hans Gielge, “Birig’schroa (Almruf). Aus Bad Aussee, Steiermark etc.’ Das Deutsche 
Volkslied, XXX (1928), 42. I have not seen the three papers mentioned last. 

10 See H. Morf, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologite, XX1 (1900), 
col. 78; Joseph Schopp, Das deutsche Arbeitslied (Heidelberg, 1933), p. 339. 

11 VIII (1893), col. 649. See also Sichardt, p. 82. 
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musical forms, and Tanzrethen and Ringelreithe(n) for rhythmic forms, in 
particular circular or round dances. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
the Rethen of Kuhrethen formerly connoted both rhythm and music. Thus, 
in the first known mention of the term, in a folksong of 1531 “(einem den) 
kuoreien pfyfen,” it means “to whistle, or to play, on an instrument, a 
Kuhreihen tune to somebody.” In the context the phrase indicates “to 
play for someone to dance,” with the derisive connotation “to make some- 
one step lively.” Vocal rendition of a song is not implied. In 1724, the 
Kuhreihen is called “a song which lasts more than an hour,” in a context 
which leaves no doubt that the song is rendered by human voice.’* Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, W. v. Humboldt said the Kuhreihen 
was “quite devoid of words and not restricted to any melody or music.” ** 
We conclude that in the eighteenth century Kuhreihen were known to 
some as songs, to some as tunes. 

The dance form is now either extinct or at least no longer recognizable 
as a relative of the Kuhreihen. The music, and the texts which appear in 
my list show no relationship to the dance and point to it merely by virtue 
of their name. But if these songs are descendents of a custom including 
the dance, we must also consider some other recorded forms which do 
embody the dance. The Lobetanz may be regarded as such a form. This 
dance, according to Alfred Meiche, was still popular in the fifteenth cen- 
tury and is “no doubt related to heathen fertility rites, as the ‘indecency’ 
of this dance is frequently mentioned.”*® Manfred Buchofzer reasons as 
follows: Since Lobetanz is an ancient fertility rite’® and since Lobe stands 
for cow, the Lobetanz is a Kuhtanz, i. e. a cow dance in which humans 
imitate cows.’” He is aware that Rethen in former times was a group dance 
and Tanz one by pairs. To overcome this difficulty, he supposes that the 
early Kuhreihen produced an off-shoot which underwent some changes 


12 y. Greyerz, ““Kuhreihen”; the song is in R. v. Liliencron, Die historischen Volkslieder der 
Deutschen, 1V (Leipzig, 1869), No. 428. It may safely be assumed that kuoreien means here 
both tune and dance. 

13 Schweizerisches Idiotikon, VI (1909), col. 7, s. v. chueret. 

14 Briefe an eine Freundin (Leipzig, 1847), I, No. 75. He fails to make clear if he means 
a song without words or a melody played on an instrument. K. A. Engelhardt, Feierabende 
des Vaters (Pirna, 1812), p. 108, says of a cowherder: “(er halt) in der einen Hand die 
Peitsche, in der anderen das Alphorn oder den Kuhreihen.” This erroneous identification of 
alphorn with Kuhreihen shows nevertheless that to Engelhardt the Kuhreihen was a tune 
and not a song. 

15 “Der Lobetanz,” Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, Xl (1916). 

167m one instance an Alpreihen (probably identical with Kuhreihen) is described as a 
song with erotic significance; cf. Idiotikon, VI (1909), col. 6, s. v. Alp-Reije : Kuhrethen: 
“Die muntern Alpreihen seien, wie mich alte Melker versicherten, Ermunterungs- und 
Buhllieder fiir Farren und Kiihe, ja sogar fiir die jungen Alpbirger.” 

17 “Zur Erklarung des ‘Lobetanz’ durch die schweizerische Volksmusik,” Archives Suisses 
des traditions populaires, XXXVI (1937), 47ff. 
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and emerged as Lodetanz; in this form it was a dance by pairs, popular 
in court circles.'* By the fifteenth century, Buchofzer continues, this dance 
had “sunk” to bourgeois levels and in the sixteenth century again became 
a peasant Rezgen. Parallel to this development, the music of the Kuhreihen 
attained the status of Kunstmustk, as only the melodies are preserved. The 
evidence is meager, but Buchofzer’s reasoning cannot be disregarded.” A 
short tune printed in the sixteenth century, captioned Kuhreihen as well 
as dance, substantiates the assumption that the original Kuhreihen form 
was both a melody and a dance.”° Further evidence is given by J. R. Stein- 
miiller who reported in 1804 that dances were held to the strains of Kuh- 
reihen.** Melchior Sooder describes a cowherder’s dance (Sennentanz) of 
the eighteenth century performed by a group of men; they laid their arms 
over each others’ shoulders and moved slowly around in a circle while 
they sang.” A similar custom from the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury is mentioned by Alfred Tobler;** here, however, the circle does not 
move, but the singing is accompanied by the sound of large cow bells 
that are rung at the same time. The song in this case is called Léckler 
(“coaxer”), and it has no text beyond the long drawn-out words Lobela 
and Loba repeated five times and twice respectively.** In the customs just 
referred to, music (voice) and dance, or at least the circle, are definitely 
linked, but the relationship is not clear.” 

The word Lode occurs often in the Kuhreihen as well as in some Léck- 
ler.°° The Idiotikon gives, besides some applied meanings of no interest 


18 Deutsches Wérterbuch, VU, 646: “Schon in der hofischen Zeit (waren) rete und tanz 
nicht ganz scharf geschieden.” 

19 See also Sichardt, p. 82. 

20 Der Sibenthaler (= Simmentaler) Kuhreigen. Schweizertanz, in Heckels Lautenbuch 
(1562), p. 77, referred to by Franz M. Bohme, Geschichte des Tanzes in Deutschland (Leip- 
zig, 1886), II, Musikbeilagen, No. 63, where it is reprinted in modern notation. 

21 Beschreibung der schweizerischen Alpen- und Landwirtschaft (Winterthur, 1804).—M. 
Ramond de Carbonniéres, in his translation of Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland (Lettres a 
M. W. Melmoth sur .. . la Suisse, trad. et augm., Paris, 1781-2, II, 56 no. 1, p. 11), suggests 
that the Kuhreihen is a survival of a Tanzarie. I have not seen these two references cited by 
Alfred Tobler, “Der Volkstanz im Appenzellerlande,” Archives Suisses, VII (1904), 8. 
Buchofzer refers to Steinmiller and Tobler. 

22 Schweizer Volkskunde, XXVI (1936), 62-3. Buchofzer sees in this Sennentanz the re- 
mainder of a cowherder’s dance, which, we are to infer, was once identical with the Lobetanz 
and the Kuhreihen. 

23 Das Volkslied im Appenzellerlande (Ziirich, 1903), pp. 119-120. 

24 See below, note 26. 

25 The following statement from the Deutsches Woérterbuch, VII, 646, possibly applies to 
the Kuhreihen: “Die Einheit von Gesang und Tanz im Reien blieb bis zum Ueberhandnehmen 
der auslandischen Tanze im 17. Jahrhundert bewahrt.” 

26 For examples of Léckler see Alfred Tobler, Kiihrethen oder Kiihreigen, Jodel und 


Jodellied in Appenzell (Leipzig and Ziirich, 1890), p. 19; Sichardt, No. 76. 
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here, three definitions of this word: 1. a call to cows (Zuruf an Kiihe); 
2. cow; 3. pine cone as children’s toy, representing cow. And for its origin: 
“it would be simplest to regard the word as a product of the language of 
children, or as an enlarged form of the “come-hither” call (Lockruf) 
“Jo!”** Louis Gauchat is sceptical about the derivation of Lobe from the 
Old High German stem Hed, or laud, or from the Latin glodare, “to unite.” 
He concludes that “it is perhaps not too bold an assertion to say that the 
form /oba is an imitation, performed with the mouth, of two prolonged 
alphorn notes.”*° In a footnote he states that the word is also found in 
the mountains of Austria, and that it even occurs in Albanian, where it 
stands for cow.” Buchofzer says that linguists generally consider Lobe to 
be a survival of Illyrian. In the ranz des vaches of Romance Switzerland, 
the word appears as /yauba, lydéba, etc., meaning cow.*” Meyer-Liibke says 
that the Rhaeto-Romance /oda (in the Engadine valley) and the Savoyard 
loba (l’auba) have the connotation “pine cone.”** In the Engadine and 
in parts of Savoy, children use pine cones as toy cows.*” This shows that 
loba for pine cone is identical with Joba (Lobe, etc.) for cow.** 

The most recent interpretation of Lode, and one going beyond linguistic 
considerations, is that attempted by Buchofzer.** He assumes that the be- 
lief, found among primitive peoples, in the magic power of the tone pro- 


*7 Idiotikon, Il (1895), col. 996, s. v. laben. 

*8 Etude sur le Ranz des Vaches Fribourgeois. Program (Ziirich, 1899), pp. 9-10. See also 
reviews of Gauchat, Etude by H. Morf, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Phil- 
logie, XXI (1900), cols 68-71, and by Ernest Muret, Archives Suisses, V (1901), 68-72. 
Muret discusses the etymology of /ydba. 

°° The Albanian form is lope; cf. G. Meyer, Etymologisches Worterbuch der albanesischen 
Sprache (Strassburg, 1891), p. 248, which I quote from Meyer-Libke, Romanisches Ety- 
mologisches Wérterbuch® (Heidelberg, 1935), No. 5091. K. Gutzwiller, Hirtentum, Alpenwirt- 
;chaft und Handelsverkehr tiber die Alpen in der Pfahlbauzeit (Waldshut, 1936), mentions 
loba among a group of words surviving in the Alps from an obscure pre-Celtic language. 

°° The Ranz des vaches is said to be derived from the Kuhreihen. Gauchat, Etude, con- 
siders ranz to be identical with the French rang (English “rank") which is cognate with 
German Ring. Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue francaise (Paris, 1885), p. 1472, sees in the 
word the borrowed Middle High German ranz (course), to which Lexer gives the meaning 
f “violent motion, fight,” and the Idiotikon, V1 (1909), col. 1158, s. v. Ranz that of “rapid, 
lent pull or push.” 

Rom, Etym. Worterbuch, 5091; Gauchat, p. 10, note 3. A recent mention of pine 
cone toys may be found in Emanuel Friedli’s Barndiitsch als Spiegel bernischen Volkstums 
Bern, 1927), VII, part “Saanen’”, p. 190. 

32 See also J. Jud, “Dalla storia delle parole lombardo-ladine,” Bulletin de dialectologie 
romane, III (Bruxelles, 1911), 14-16. 

’See also Sichardt, p. 81. This author calls attention to the words /u/o and /olo in the 
Norwegian “Lok” songs, and to the calls He Loe and Helio Ilio of Westphalian and lower- 
Rhenish herders respectively. It remains to be seen if any connection exists between these 
vords and the Lobe of the “genuine” Kuhreihen. 

*““Magie und Technik in der Alpenmusik,” Schweitzer Annalen, Ill (1936), 205-215. 
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duced by a musical instrument is the basis of all Alpine music. The 
original and most important instrument in the Alps was a wood trumpet, 
commonly called alphorn. The effect of the magic power lay, it was 
thought, in bringing about a continuation of the day into the night, and 
vice versa. For, day and night were felt as two separate, independent units 
of time. The transition between the two was considered dangerous, and 
only continued sound (by the alphorn) was regarded as capable of bridg- 
ing this perilous gap. Such practices are called transition rites (Ueber. 
gangsriten). The alphorn served to accomplish this purpose, but the hu- 
man voice would gain the same power if it imitated the instrument and 
its tone. Therefore, chants were performed at dawn and at dusk to pre- 
serve the herd from misfortune. Buchofzer concludes: “Lobe represents 
in all probability the magic word itself, or what is left of it, for coaxing 
calls (Lockrufe), being the late products of magic beliefs on the wane, 
maintain their original meaning the longest.” Thus, Lode and its context, 
originally a magic blessing, contributed to form the Kuhreihen; later the 
magic meaning of Lobe was lost and the word is now a mere call, or a 
name.*® 

Buchofzer’s contention finds support in the prayer call (Alpsegen or 
Alpenbetruf) which is still practiced in the Swiss Alps.*® Arnold Schering 
pointed out that this “formerly incantation-like” pastoral call, now chris- 
tianized, is intimately related to the Kuhreihen.*’ In it, the Lode of the 
song appears as loben, “to praise,” often in meaningless repetition, or in 
unintelligible contexts. Failure or unwillingness to understand the true 
meaning of Lobe at a time when pre-Christian customs were yielding to 
Christian doctrine, Schering reasons, is what brought about this confusion. 
The Betruf is performed at dusk or shortly after. 

Several authorities are of the opinion that the Kuhreihen was originally 
an alphorn tune and later a song.** This theory is similar to the one 
advanced by Buchofzer. To be sure, alphorn and Kuhreihen have in 
common certain peculiarities, which seems to support the theory; these 
peculiarities are discussed below. 

Today, the alphorn has lost its traditional purpose, as it is used for exhi- 
bition only. One of the many varieties of woodwinds, it is usually made of 


35 “T obetanz,” Archives Suisses, XXXVI. 

36 See Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 1, ed. Hanns Bachtold (-Staubli), 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1927 ff.), cols. 1182-4, s. v. “Betruf,” with a good bibliography on the 
subject; also: Sichardt, pp. 84-6, and Werner Danckert, Das europdische Volkslied (Berlin, 
1939), p. 60. 

37 “Ein Schweizer Alpen-Betruf,” Sammelbadnde der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft, Ml 
(1900-1901), 669-672. 

38 For instance Gauchat, p. 61; v. Greyerz, “Kuhreihen.” 
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a young pine tree, varies between four and twelve feet in length, and has at 
the lower end an upturned trumpet bowl, also made of wood. There are 
no stops; the pitch of the tone has to be regulated by the breath and the 
lips of the player. The tone is rich and mellow, with the metallic ring of 
a brass instrument, but softened by the vibrations of the wood.” In the 
mountains it can be heard several miles and causes a prolonged echo. The 
alphorn has a rich history and enjoys, in varying forms, a wide distribution 
over the globe, especially in the inhabitable mountain ranges of Europe, 
Asia, South America, and Australia.*® 

One of the peculiarities of the alphorn-range is a false F, or fa (in C- 
major), which lies midway between F and F-sharp.*? This irregular note 
has been recorded in the woodhorn tunes of the Alps and the mountains 
of western and northern Europe.** But it occurs also in many yodel songs; 
in the short calls, devoid of text, known as Juchzer; and in several Kuhrei- 
hen.** The presence of the alphorn-fa in some Kuhreihen melodies is taken 
as proof by some that Kuhreihen were at first alphorn tunes, and that the 
songs owed their origin to instrumental music.** While it cannot be denied 
that instrument-made tunes influence song tunes, the converse is equally 
true.** Furthermore, Sichardt shows that this fa is found in pre-Gregorian 
modes and suggests that it is part of the pre-Christian world of music.*° 
Besides, most of the yodel songs which show the fa, as well as one of the 
Kuhreihen with fa (VI), are too difficult to be played on the crude al- 
phorn.** If in addition we consider the possibility of magic and ritualistic 
origins of the Kuhreihen, the alphorn appears as of limited importance in 
the genesis of the song. 

Sichardt devotes a chapter to the controversial question concerning the 
relationship between alpine folkmelodies (Kuhreihen, yodel, alphorn 
tunes) and the sequences of the St. Gall monk Notker Balbulus (840?- 


39 See H. Szadrowsky, “Die Musik und die tonerzeugenden Instrumente der Alpenbewoh- 
ner,” Jahrbuch des Schweizer Alpenclubs, 1V (Bern, 1868), 285-6; detailed description with 
illustrations in Sichardt, pp. 86-93. 

40 See H. J. Moser, Geschichte der deutschen Musik (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1930), I, 30-33, 
reprinted in H. J. Moser, Ténende Volksaltertiimer (Berlin, 1935), pp. 67-70. Moser refers 
to Hornbostel’s “reichen Ueberblick tiber die vélkerkundliche Ausbreitung der Alphdérner” 
in M. v. Hornbostel, “Die Entstehung des Jodelns,” Bericht tiber den musihwissenschaftlichen 
Kongress (Basel, 1924). 

41 Cf, Szadrowsky, “Die Musik . . . ,"” Gauchat, pp. 20-21. 

42 See O. M. Sanvdik, Norske Folkemustk (Kristiania, 1921), pp. 79-88. 

43 Sichardt, p. 29, passim; yodel and Juchzer are among the forms Sichardt discusses in 
detail. Kuhreihen III, V, and VI in Part II have alphorn-fa. 

44 See for instance v. Greyerz, “Kuhreihen . . .” 

45 Sichardt, p. 114. 

46 Sichardt, pp. 113-118; see also W. Danckert, Volkslied, pp. 15-16. 

47 See Alfred Tobler, Ktihrethen, p. 13; Szadrowsky, “Die Musik ...,” p. 329. 
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g12).** These Sequences are sung with Latin texts after the Hallelujah in 
the gradual of the mass. A. W. Ambros was the first one to see similarities 
between Notker’s songs and the folkmelodies.*° Szadrowsky,”® A. Tobler,™! 
and others thought it highly probable that the monk had adapted the folk- 
melodies to church use. A development in the opposite direction is sup- 
posed by M. Seiffert and John Meier,”? both of whom are quoted by 
Sichardt,°* and who see in the Kuhreihen music evidence of “gesunkenem 
Kulturgut.” According to Seiffert, the first Kuhreihen to be recorded, viz. 
I below, resembles most closely Notker’s sequence melodies; younger 
Kuhreihen recordings show in addition the influence of the alphorn. 
Sichardt undertakes himself a comparative and structural analysis of 
Notker’s music and of the supposedly related popular tunes. He finds that 
a fundamental difference exists between the two: the structure of the 
sequences is typical of Gregorian “Musical dialect,” and the characteristic 
features of Kuhreihen, yodel, and alphorn tunes are conspicuously absent 
from it.** 

The songs given in the appendix are, unquestionably, popular tunes and 
song texts. They form a group by virtue of their musical and textual char- 
acteristics and they have come down to us (excepting XI and possible X) 
under the name Kuhreihen or ranz des vaches. A convincing answer to 
the question: why are these songs called by these names? has not yet been 
found. It has been assumed on semasiological grounds, and after compara- 
tive study of other, apparently related forms, that Kuhreihen and ranz des 
vaches are descendants from an original custom with ritualistic aspects, 
and involving dancing, vocal and/or instrumental music, and in which 
cows were actually or symbolically represented. These other forms, viz. 
Lobetanz (p. 4 £), Sennentanz (p. 5 f), Alprethen (p. 5, note 1), and 
Betruf (p. 9), may indeed, like the “genuine” Kuhreihen, preserve indi- 
vidual aspects of this assumed original custom. 


II 


I]. Appenzeller Kureyen. Lobe. Lobe. Melody without text. Bicinia 
Gallica, Latina, Germanica, I1 (Wittenberg: Georg Rhau, 1545). 
For a transcription in modern notation see A. Tobler, Kuhrethen, 
pp. 4ff. Reprinted and described in Sichardt, No. 82. 


48 Cf. Anselm Schubiger, Die Sdngerschule St. Gallen vom 8.-12. Jahrhundert (Einsiedeln, 
1858), p. 39, no. 40. 

49 Geschichte der Musth (Leipzig, 1887); also: Emil Naumann, I/lustrierte Musikgeschichte 
(Berlin, 1880-1885), II, 182. 

50 “Die Musik .. .” 

51 Kiihrethen, pp. 6ff. 

52 John Meier, Kunstlieder im Volksmunde (Halle a. S., 1906), pp. XXXV f. 

53 Pp. 103-5. 

54 Pp. 103-5. See also W. Danckert, Volkslied, p. 30, for a discussion of sequences. 
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Cantilena Helvetica (Kiihe-Reyen ). Melody without text. Published 
by the Alsatian doctor, Hofer, in his Diss. Medica tertia de Potho- 
patridalgia, ed. by Prof. Th. Zwinger (Basel, 1710), pp. 102 ff. 
Reprinted, with slight modifications by Breslauer Aerzte, Samm- 
lung von Natur- und Medicin-, Wie auch hierzu gehorigen Kunst- 
und Literatur-Geschichten (Breslau, 1718), pp. 834-5; and Gauchat, 
pp. 20-21; Sichardt, No. 83. 

Kuhreihen were supposed to cause homesickness among the Swiss 

mountaineers if these heard their melodies in foreign lands. It is 
said that in French regiments composed of Swiss soldiers, it was 
forbidden, under penalty of death, either to play or to whistle it, 
since its strains would cause the Swiss to desert. The Cantilena Hel- 
vetica is given as an example of such a nostalgiac tune. The military 
laws referred to have never been located, and the matter rests on 
hearsay. See Alfred Tobler, Kiihrethen, pp. 29-36, for a discussion 
of this subject.—If the tunes which fell under the military interdict 
incited dances of questionable character (see above, pp. 5-6), the 
reason for interdiction might also have been other than the nostalgia 
they are said to have caused. 
Schwyzer Kuhreihen. Short text without melody, in the diaiect of 
Schwyz. Partly calls and enumeration of names of cows, partly 
narrative in satyric vein. Belongs to middle of 18th century. See 
Archives Suisses, XI (Basel, 1907), 287. 


. Air suisse appelé le Ranz de Vaches. Melody without text. J. J. Rous- 


seau, Dictionnaire de musique (Paris, 1786), appendix, plate N; 
Sichardt, No. 85. 


. Appenzeller Kuhrethen. Music and text containing calls, enumera- 


tions of cows names, two short lyric insertions, in the dialect of 
Appenzell. See Georges Tarenne, Recherches sur le ranz des vaches 
(Paris, 1813). Tarenne states, p. 31, that it is the version “as it was 
sung in the year 1750” and that a copy of it was sent to Princess 
Ann of England, in the middle of the eighteenth century. A slightly 
different notation was recorded by Count Friedrich von Stolberg 
in 1791; see his Reise in Deutschland, der Schweiz, Italien und 
Sicilien (Leipzig, 1794), p. 141 and appendix “Flauto zum Appen- 
zeller Kuhreihen.” Reprinted in Sichardt, No. 84, with detailed de- 
scription. Variants in Wagner, No. 7, Sammlung *** No. g, and 
A. Tobler, Volkslied, pp. 131-4. See also Lesebuch des deutschen 
Volksliedes, 1, ed. John Meier and Erich Seeman (= Literatur- 
historische Bibliothek, ed. G. Fricke: Kiel, vol. XIX, part 1), No. 70. 
Ran de vache du Dictionnaire de Rousseau. Melody without text. 
It appears under this title at the end of Wagner’s collection and in 
the editions of the Sammlung. The melody has the alphorn-fa and 
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other characteristics of Kuhreihen tunes. But it is not the melody 

which Rousseau printed in his dictionary; it has 73 measures, 61 in 

2/4 time and 12 in 3/8 time, whereas Rousseau’s comprises 50 meas- 

ures, all in 3/8 time. It is not clear why Wagner’s version differs. 

J. J. Wyss, editor of the Sammlung * and * overlooked the discrep- 

ancy: although he quotes from Tarenne who printed the genuine 

Rousseau version, he repeats Wagner’s ran without modifications, 

(a) Ranz des vaches du Jorat. Melody without text. 

(b) Ranz des vaches des Ormonds. Melody and text in Romance 
dialect (i.e. “patois fribourgeois”). 

(c) Ranz des vaches de la Gruyére. Melody and text, dialect as 
in (b). 

(d) Ranz des vaches de Viotti. Melody without text. 

These four Ranz are similar, and are probably variants of the 
same song. For the four melodies, see Tarenne, Recherches, pp. 51, 
52, 61, 63-4; Sichardt, Nos. 86, 87, 88, 89, with detailed descriptions. 
Text (b) is given in Wagner, No. 8 and Sammlung,‘ Nos. 15, 16; 
text (c) in Sammlung,* No. 17. The texts of (b) and (c) are de- 
scribed by Gauchat; for additional remarks on them see Muret 
(review of Gauchat, Etude), Archives Suisses, V, 68-72. These texts 
contain more narrative than III and V; they are similar to III in 
their use of goodnatured sarcasm. Stanzas are bi-partite and con- 
sist of a narrative couplet and of a series of calls and names which 
are sung like a refrain after the couplets. Compare with VIII. 
Oberhasler Kuhreihen. Melody and a text varying between 20 and 
39 stanzas. Like VII, this song contains calls and series of names 
as well as narrative, and its stanzas are bi-partite. But unlike the 
texts in VII, the traditional forms here are part of the narration. 
The latter is in the Bernese dialect and makes up the first halves 
of the stanzas. The shorter second halves are independent lyric 
poems in a mixture of “Schriftdeutsch” and dialect. 

Walloon “Ranz des vaches.” Melody and text in Walloon. The text 
consists of calls and a series of names. Reprinted by Sichardt, No. 
go from Ernest Closson, Chansons populaires des provinces belges 
(Bruxelles, 1905), p. 193. I have not been able to consult Closson 
and do not know if the appellation ranz des vaches is original with 
him or derives from Sichardt, nor if there is any text to this “ranz” 
beyond what Sichardt prints. The melody differs from any of the 
Swiss Kuhreihen melodies, and, according to Sichardt is probabl; 
of pre-medieval origin. The latter author refers to Closson for addi- 
tional Belgian songs of this type. 
(a) Norwegian “Huldre-Lok.” Song and text in Norwegian. Series 
of cows’ names and the call /u/o in repetition. Sichardt, No. 91, 
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where it is reprinted from A. Berggreen, Norske Folke-Sange 
och melodier (Kopenhagen, 1861), No. 76. The melody does 
not resemble those of the Swiss Kuhreihen. 

Norwegian “Gjeite-Lok.” Song and text in Norwegian. Series 
of goats’ names, no calls. Slight similarity with Swiss Kuhreihen 
tunes. Sichardt, No. 92, where it is reprinted from M. B. Land- 
stad, Norske Folkevisor (Kristiania, 1854), pp. 802-803, No. 
CXXX, 17a. W. Danckert, Volkslied, pp. 117-118, offers sam- 
ples of Swedish, pp. 167-171 of Norwegian call-songs. The type 
is analyzed by W. Danckert in an article, “Die altesten Spuren 
germanischer Volksmusik,” to appear in the Zeitschrift fur 


Voélkerkunde (Sichardt, p. 57). 


University of Oklahoma. 











FOLKLORE FROM UTAH’S SILVER MINING CAMPS 
By Waytanp D. Hanp 


The survival of a few waifs of folklore among the hardrock miners of 
Utah has an antiquarian interest not only for the collector of American 
popular traditions but also for the compiler of local social and economic 
history. These survivals are typical specimens of the fast dwindling body 
of western mining lore that awaits the hand of the collector—lore without 
which no chronicle of the human side of western mining can be complete. 

Miners in Utah as well as mining itself have changed greatly since the 
sixties and seventies of the last century when the vast mineral resources of 
the state were discovered. To understand the changes in the social orienta- 
tion of the miner from these early beginnings—and now I can speak of 
miners everywhere—it is not necessary to review in detail the part that has 
been played by the introduction of all kinds of mining machinery and im- 
proved working methods. By common consent the changes wrought by 
mine industrialization are salutary, insuring for the worker, in spite of 
immediate or tributary drawbacks of one kind and another, two values of 
overwhelming moment: better working conditions (shorter hours, better 
conditions of health and safety) and better pay. These benefits are a matter 
of common knowledge and require no further elaboration. Viewed from 
the standpoint of the individual miner as a craftsman, however, they do 
not represent clear gain. Specialization has robbed the miner, who in olden 
days worked by hand and not infrequently alone, of a resourcefulness of 
hand and mind that would be the envy of many a modern “shifter.”* With 
this versatility and hardihood, exemplified by the old-time prospector, who 
took his chances—often to a point of physical privation—of making a 
strike or improving his “diggin’s,” have been lost much of what is tritely 


9 


called the glamour and romance of mining.” Gone, for instance, is pros- 


1A shift boss. Shift bosses are usually chosen from among the common miners because of 
more than ordinary resourcefulness. Hoping to recapture some of the atmosphere of the min- 
ing camps, I employ throughout this article a few typical miners’ expressions. Terms readily 
understood are not placed in quotation marks. There are glossaries of miners’ and mining 
terms in many good handbooks of mining. Other studies of merit easily available are: Helen 
L. Moore, “The Lingo of the Mining Camp,” American Speech, Il (1927), 86-88; L. J. 
Davidson, “Mining Expressions in Colorado,” ibid., V (1930), 144-147; Marian Hamilton, 
“California Gold-Rush English,” :bid., VII1_ (1932), 423-433. The last treatise rests largely 
on written sources. The Utah Writers’ Project is collecting a glossary of Utah miners’ jargon 
for inclusion in the volume alluded to in note 8. 

2 Interesting because of the light it casts on prospecting during the last hundred years or 
so is the dictum of a well-known California conservationist and authority on western mining, 
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pecting in its traditional forms. Even the “buckboard prospector,” who 
won the genial contempt of the real sour dough for inspecting his proper- 
ties in a rig, has given way to the prospector who commutes to his claim 
in an auto. Gone, or all but gone, are the great boarding houses which 
offered surcease from the day’s toil and provided an easy comfort for the 
review of the events of the day in the various mines of the camp.* Gone 
are the rowdy saloons and other places of amusement where blowhards, 
wrought upon by liquor and egged on by their comrades, spun their tall 
tales. Gone are many of the business and social institutions which catered 
to a population made up of many races and of people who had come from 
all walks of life in pursuit of quick wealth. Gone, in short, is the old-time 
mining camp which was certainly, as Helen L. Moore* and many others 
think, the most picturesque phenomenon on the American frontier. With 
the passing of these institutions much of the off-the-job contact of the 
miners has been lost. It is not easy to estimate the far-reaching effects of 
these changes, for better or for worse, in terms of the esprit de corps of the 
miners themselves, and well nigh impossible to assess the resultant losses in 
their characteristically abundant lore. For these changes in the social back- 
ground of mining the automobile, of course, is chiefly responsible.” It is a 
common sight at quitting time to see motor cars loaded with miners de- 
parting in all directions. Many miners, for example, travel distances of 
over forty miles a day to and from Park City, and lesser distances to the 
mines of the Tintic, Ophir-Mercur-Stockton, and Bingham districts. To 
these commuters coming from rural as well as urban communities the old 
timers, who still haunt main street, watching the cars as they come and go, 
have tendered the opprobrious title of “farmers.” ° 





Charles H. Shinn, writing in 1897. “Though better fitted for his work than he was fifty 
years ago, and better supported by those who make fortunes from his discoveries, the Ameri- 
can prospector of to-day has not essentially changed; he is still a wide traveller, an heroic 
adventurer, a man of infinite resource and homely, well-tried virtues” (The Story of the 
Mine, New York, 1897, pp. 270-271). 

8 The fame of some of the big boarding houses in the Utai: camps was known, in legen- 
dary accounts, at least, as far as New York. For instance, when Irish miners landed in New 
York in the seventies, they hailed Irish policemen, who, when informed that they were bound 
for Pat Shea’s boarding house, simply bought them a ticket to Kureka and sent them on their 
way. Unlettered Pennsylvania Dutch miners were placed on trains bound for Eureka at the 
mere mention of John Beck’s mine. 

*P. 88. 

5 After writing my brief introduction I took to hand George G. Korson’s admirable col- 
lection of Pennsylvania coal miners’ folk-songs, Songs and Ballads of the Anthracite Miner, 
New York, 1926. I was interested to note that my own conclusions about the social milieu 
of miners and miners’ lore generally agree with his. 

6 The California miners speak with this same sort of contempt of the “Oakies” and 
“Arkies” who have flocked to the mines in recent years and make them the butt of many 


a joke. 
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It is from these old-time miners, who still follow the progress of the 
“diggin’s” from their numerous haunts on and off main street as well as 
from those who, although they have taken to easy chairs in surrounding 
towns and settlements, still have fresh memories of the old days, that | 
have collected this folklore from Utah’s three principal lead and silver 
mining districts:’ Park City, Ophir-Mercur-Stockton, and Tintic. I also 
collected considerable material from the Bingham district which is prin- 
cipally a copper producing area with open-cut mines.° 

Much material has come also from many active miners living in and out 
of camps, and from prospectors “up in the hills.”® My investigations took 
me to a score or more of small towns in these districts and elsewhere, where 
I talked with numerous old miners who flocked to the thriving Utah camps 
in the early days. Among these old timers were many second generation 
Irish and Cornish miners who remember hard-rock mining in Utah in 
its early phases, i.e., roughly prior to 1890.'° The fathers and uncles of 


7 Out of practical considerations I could not visit the small mining camps in the southern 
part of the state, nor the Gold Hill district, near the Nevada line. I was fortunate, however, 
in interviewing a few miners who had worked in the latter camp. 

8 The best technical surveys of these districts, of course, are the “Professional Papers” of 
the United States Geological Survey in Washington. J. M. Boutwell and L. H. Woolsey, 
Geology and Ore Deposits of the Park City District, Utah. No. 77 (1912); James Gilluly, 
Geology and Ore Deposits of the Stockton and Fairfield Quadrangles, Utah. No. 173 (1932); 
Waidemar Lindgren, G. F. Loughlin, and V. C. Heikes, Geology and Ore Deposits of the 
Tintic Mining District, Utah. No. 107 (1919); J. M. Boutwell, Arthur Keith, and S. F. 
Emmons, Economic Geology of the Bingham Mining District, Utah. No. 38 (1905). Much 
of the material contained in these monographs is available in more compendious form in the 
work of B. S. Butler, G. F. Loughlin, V. C. Heikes et al., The Ore Deposits of Utah. No. 111 
(1920). These works all contain good short histories of the camps and of individual mines, 
as well as accounts of the mining, milling, and smelting machinery used in the districts. 
There are available to my knowledge no treatises of consequence on the human side of 
mining suitable as a source book for the folklorist. Until the Federal Writers’ Project de- 
livers a promised volume of this kind, with the Utah material collected by the Utah Writers’ 
Project forming a sort of official corpus of such material for the state, one must rest content 
with an occasional gleaning in T. B. H. Stenhouse’s chapter, “The Mines of Utah,” in his 
The Rocky Mountain Saints, New York, 1873, pp. 711-734, and random references in Edward 
W. Tullidge’s Histories of Utah, Salt Lake City, 1886-1889, in his periodical, Tullidge’s 
Quarterly Magazine, Salt Lake City, 1880-1884, in Bancroft’s History of Utah (Works, 
XXVI), San Francisco, 1889, and in other histories, contemporary journals, and newspapers. 
Modern promotional literature, bent on recapturing the adventure and the romance of early 
days, has only demonstrated the need of more substantial studies. 

®]I am indebted to field workers of the Utah Writers’ Project and to the Salt Lake office 
for substantial aid, both in the matter of locating informants and in the use of certain 
collectanea. 

10 For a good treatment of the coming of Cornish and Irish miners to the western fields 
see Lynn I. Perrigo, ‘““The Cornish Miners of Early Gilpin County,” Colorado Magazine, XIV 
(1937), 92-101. Cf. Maurice O. Morris, Rambles in the Rockies, London, 1864, p. 124. 
Unfortunately I have been unable to adduce statistics bearing on the racial distribution of 
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these men were among the first miners to drive tunnels and sink shafts in 
the state. Although the “Cousin Jacks,” as the Cornish miners are affec- 
tionately known,” have long since ceased to be a dominant force in these 
districts, vestiges of their methods and mining lore are still to be found 
in all camps.” 

Since the material I have gathered is quite varied and in part nonde- 
script, | propose to treat it under a number of descriptive headings. 


LocaTING oF MINEs 


The discovery of ore-bearing bodies of rock is the chief task of the pros- 
pector. Much of this work today is done by men trained in geology, but 
there are still many men “up in the hills” hunting for a precious “ledge” 
who have only the most rudimentary knowledge of geology, if any at all. 
These men usually rely only on the thoroughness with which they comb a 
region and on their luck. Experienced miners can regale one with tales by 
the hour of prospectors who “stuck it out” until they came across an ore 
body. One of the best tales of this kind in Utah concerns the prospector of 
the old Shoebridge Bonanza Mine. After numerous unsuccessful trips he 
threw away his pick in despair. As it struck the ground it exposed to view 
a rich vein of silver. Many are the tales of such accidental discoveries. A 
well known one concerns a lucky teamster named Allen, whose govern- 
ment mule accidentally kicked up a piece of rock that revealed the 
presence of gold.’* The founding of the Mercur Camp traditionally dates 
from this discovery. Another such story concerns the accidental finding of 
a ledge near Fish Springs in Juab County by a sheepherder. As he was rid- 
ing through a narrow pass the stirrup of his saddle chanced to break off 
some rock which glistened in the sun. Miners are reported to have passed 





miners in Utah during the early boom days. Perhaps Shinn’s figures for one of the Nevada 
camps on the Comstock lode in 1880 will afford some insight. “At that time there were 
2,770 miners employed, of which 770 were Americans, 816 were Irish, 640 were English, 
191 were Canadians, 83 were Scotch, and the rest were ‘from everywhere’ (The Story of 
the Mine, p. 250).” 

11 The usual explanation of this sobriquet is that these miners were wont to write back 
to England or to mining camps in other parts of the United States to secure replacements for 
any job, trying, whenever possible, to keep a job in the hands of one of their relatives or 
countrymen. 

12In his Mining Camps: A Study in American Frontier Government, New York, 1885, 
pp. 25-36 and passim, Shinn devotes a chapter to the mines of Cornwall. Unfortunately, it 
contains little miners’ folklore. 

13 Shinn, Story of the Mine, p. 269. The part played by burros and mules in turning up 
« « Every 


“ 


ore-bearing rock has become legendary, as the following quotation indicates: 
camp is full of tales about the diminutive donkey—of how he ‘kicked off a piece of rock’ 
that led to an ore discovery, or of how his wanderings led his master to a bonanza.” Nevada: 
A Guide to the Silver State (“American Guide Series”), Portland, Ore., 1940, pp. 58-59. 
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through this same defile many times, but none had ever noticed the out- 
cropping." 

The more successful prespectors are often referred to as being able to 
“smell the ore.” Down in the mine this term is also applied to miners with 
keen judgment in picking up trails of ore that have “pinched out.” In 
mines of consequence, of course, the workings are determined by mining 
engineers and geologists, but even their success is often humorously ex- 
plained in terms of their “smell for the ore.”” 

Old time miners recall the use of divining rods of various kinds and 
even the use of the compass in locating ore bodies. I can form no idea of 
how widespread the use of these contraptions was in early days. Today 
one encounters an occasional divining rod operator. These practitioners 
employ everything from the traditional forked stick, usually the willow, to 
mechanical contraptions of one kind and another. The term “doodlebug” 
is often applied to the latter gadgets.’® 

From olden times there have survived certain popular notions and prac- 
tices in the locating of ore bodies by non-geological surface indications. 
Some miners believe, for example, that ore-bearing ground will not hold 
snow.’ This notion may be a borrowing from the more widely current 


14 Elsewhere in this article I treat of the part that other animals are crediting with playing 
in the discovery of ore. My article, “California Miners’ Folklore,” forthcoming in the January 
issue of California Folklore, treats in somewhat greater detail material dealing with the dis- 
covery of ore and the location of mines other than in the ordinary way. 

15 “Old Comstock miners still speak with admiration of the ‘fine nose for ore’ that Fair 
displayed as superintendent.” Shinn, The Story of the Mine, p. 177. I have heard almost 
identical references to Con O'Neil, foreman of the Silver King in Park City, as well as to 
other foremen and superintendents. The great regard which the old Cornish miner had for 
geologists and mining engineers, who were known as “experts,” often led to hyperbole. 
These “experts” were popularly thought capable of “looking fifty feet ahead into the rock” 
from the face of the drift. Many notions of this sort have attached themselves to John Koyle 
of “dream mine” fame, who, though without technical training in geology, is reputed able 
to predict within an inch formations lying ahead. 

16 The use of the divining rod, or the practice of “dowsing,” as it is known in Cornwall, 
appears, says Jenkin (A. K. Hamilton Jenkin, The Cornish Miner, London, 1927, p. 43), not 
to have been known in England before the eighteenth century. Shinn, however, dates the 


English custom of “‘dowzing” [sic.] from the advent of German miners in England during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Mining Camps, p. 27. For a good treatment of the subject of 
divining rods see T. A. Rickard, Man and Metals, New York, 1932, Il, pp. 557 ff. 

17 A curious example of this will suffice. One winter when Bishop Koyle, alluded to be- 
low, and one of his associates were about to drive a tunnel, but didn’t know the precise point 
at which to begin, they came upon a bare spot in the hillside surrounded on all sides by four 
feet of snow. This they regarded as a favorable sign and began operations at that point. By 
other accounts the ground was strangely luminous at that particular spot, a fact which may 
have accounted for the melting of snow. On Tabernacle Hill in Stockton there is an area 
about the size of a house that will not hold snow, according to local observers, but a knowl- 
edge of this fact has not been instrumental in locating a mine there, although this hill, like 
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belief that snow will not overlie oil-bearing shale. The most unusual sur- 
face indicator of this nature that I have heard about in Utah is the so- 
called “lead flower,” which is supposed to betray the presence of lead 
bodies below. This account I obtained from an old German miner in 
Highland Boy, who in turn heard it from a countryman. The flower in 
question, I think, is the common sego lily, Utah’s state flower. Inquiries 
elsewhere brought no corroboration that this flower or, for that matter, 
any other plant is believed to indicate the presence of mineral wealth below, 
although it is quite generally known that experienced prospectors watch 
the stands of timber in various areas as indicators of mineralization."® 
Well known among mining folk, of course, is the help afforded by bur- 
rowing animals, particularly ground hogs and gophers, in turning up ore. 
Their “dumps” are carefully examined for traces of mineral. Horn silver, 
valued at a doliar a pound, was taken from gopher mounds on the Eureka 
Mining Company property in 1870 and there are numerous less well 
known instances.’® the tradition of housewives’ watching the craws of 
domestic fowls, so widespread in California, is little known in Utah. 


DreaM MINEs 


The location of mines following dreams is one of the most unusual 
phenomena in Utah’s mining history. Mines discovered in this way are 
generally referred to as “dream mines.” The most famous mine in Utah 
thus to be located is the now inactive “Humbug” in the Tintic district, dis- 
covered in August, 1896, following a dream by the late Jesse Knight. He is 
supposed to have envisioned in a dream a rich body of ore beneath a cer- 
tain sagebrush. The unusual name given to the mine is the word that one 
of Knight’s technical associates, John Roundy, is reputed to have uttered 
when Knight made known to him the curious circumstances of the dream. 
Knight, who gained almost instant wealth, later acquired a whole string 





all other hills in town, has been prospected many times. Of interest in this connection is a 
legend of buried treasure in Graubiinden, in which the snow is represented as melting as 
soon as it falls on the earth over the treasure. Otto Henne-Am-Rhyn, Die deutsche Volkssage, 
2d ed., Vienna, 1879, p. 51, no. 48. 

18 The use of flowers in locating buried treasure is reported in Henne-Am-Rhyn, p. 80, 
nos. 91, 92. In my forthcoming article on California miners’ folklore I treat of vegetation 
indicators, including the fabled horsetail. 

19 Utah: A Guide to the State (“American Guide Series”), New York, 1941, p. 414. The 
helpfulness of rodents of all kinds to the prospector has become almost proverbial. In Nevada, 
for example, the badger, along with the gopher and the squirrel, is regarded as a friend of 
the prospector. Nevada: A Guide to the Silver State (“American Guide Series”), p. 60. Like- 
wise, certain kinds of ants in the southwestern part of the United States bring garnets to the 
surface in building their nests. John Hix, “Strange as it Seems,” Feb. 15, 1941. Professor 
James Gilluly informs me that geologists as well as non-technical men also watch animal 


mounds in tracing rocks through soil-covered areas. 
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of mines along the east slopes of the Godiva range in the Tintic district. 
He was a shrewd mining man as well as an unusually successful financial 
operator. From his son, J. Will Knight, Jr., I learned that this famous old 
mining figure rarely, if ever, went down into his mines, preferring to 
direct operations from the surface.”° 

If the dreams of Jesse Knight were to bring him and his associates 
wealth, those of John Koyle, head of the locally famous Salem “Dream 
Mine,” have as yet, after almost half a century, not been so destined. This 
venerable gentleman’s dreams date from about 1894. He has had them 
periodically since, and his mine, located in a non-metalliferous range in the 
southern part of Utah county, is still being worked with varying fortunes. 
Many people financially interested in the mine believe that Providence is 
withholding its bounties until a time when the Mormon church will have 
become financially imperilled. Jesse Knight’s great munificence toward 
the church in the churchwide financial crisis during the incumbency of 
President Wilford Woodruff, may serve, to a certain extent, as a basis for 
this belief.** Supposedly under the terms or instructions given in the 
dream, only hand implements may be used in the operations. This primi- 
tive way of mining has occasioned, for instance, the laborious hoisting of 
ore and rock by hand windlass to eleven landings, hand drilling exclu- 
sively, and the like. The driving of tunnels, moreover, has been accom- 
plished without surveys. One more or less legendary guide to the direction 
of the main tunnel is the old Koyle home in Leland, some five miles dis- 
tant.** A workman employed at the mine some thirty years ago told me 
that as long as men could see this landmark from the face of the tunnel 
they knew themselves to be proceeding in the right direction. 

A religious devotion, reminiscent of that found in mines of some of the 
countries of Europe, has characterized the “Dream Mine” workers. There 
have been over the years, whenever the mine was working, prayers night 
and morning for the safety of the miners and the successful prosecution of 
the work, but there is not provided, as in the case of mines in certain 


20 For a more detailed account than I can give here, one should consult a sketch of Jesse 
Knight in the Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 11, 1911, p. 27. A definitive biography is now 
being compiled by his son. 

21 It may also rest in part on a famous dictum by Brigham Young, made soon after the 
pioneers arrived in Salt Lake Valley. When urged by many to plumb at once the mineral 
resources of the state, he pointed out that the Lord would reveal in his own due time “the 
hidden treasures of his storehouse.” Stenhouse, p. 712. Not only is the mine to produce 
untold wealth when the precious minerals are discovered, but it is to form the center of an 
idealized, Utopian colony spreading out like a fan on the foothills below. Here, Koyle and 
others visualize full granaries and storehouses for times of famine and hardship. 

22 Koyle now lives in a fine new cottage just beneath his mine. He is still unshaken in the 
belief that his mine will one day strike treasures the like of which no mine in Utah has ever 


produced. 
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European countries,”* a chapel within the mine for this purpose. Absti- 
nence from strong drink and tobacco, as required by the teachings of the 
church was, and still is, enjoined on the miners, as well as the living of a 
blameless Christian life. Nowhere among the miners of Utah did I find 
the practice of communal devotions among miners, practiced either in the 
mines or above ground. Religion today seems not to have kept its hold on 
the hearts and lives of the miners as it once did. One Cornish miner whose 
memory reaches back almost to the seventies, deplored the carefree and 
frivolous spirit with which the average miner approaches his work today. 
Such censure is hardly admissible, of course, because of the old miner’s 
failure to divorce the old superstitious notions of his day from religion. As 
a class, miners, as far as I can learn, are as religious as any other group. 
In the matter of real Christian charity, as I point out at the end of this 
article, they are exemplary. 

There are a few other dream mines in the state, none of which have 
been, to my knowledge, profitably worked. Since Norman C. Pierce is 
compiling for early publication a history of the dream mines of the state 
as a counterpart to his unpublished history of the Salem Dream Mine,”** 
I shall confine myself to a brief mention of them. The Amazon Mine in 
Logan canyon was located following the dream of a man by the name 
of Curtis. Alma Merrill dreamed of a coal mine in the hills between 
Richmond and Smithfield, worked for years on the property but was 
never able, my informant says, “to dig up anything that would ignite 
and keep burning.” The dream mine of Ben Bullock east of Santaquin 
and that operated by Ben Holten in Sardine Canyon are only locally 
known. An elderly mining engineer in northern California has linked 
the name of D. C. Jackling, famous western mining figure, with a dream 
mine somewhere in Utah, but I am sure that my informant’s account, 
elaborate though it is, rests on mistaken identity,” a phenomenon very 
common, as is well known, in the processes of oral tradition. 

Numerous “dream mines” actually never reach the stage of a “mine,” 
but remain rather mere “dreams,” which linger in fancy or prompt the 
one so wrought upon to make only a cursory search. A good example 
of this type of lore is a story which I obtained from the German miner 


23 Paul Sébillot, Les travaux publics et les mines, Paris, 1894, p. 514. 

24 Relief Through a Dream Mine (1934). The author graciously put this rare manuscript 
at my disposal. It proved useful to me in checking most of the material that I had already 
heard from numerous informants. For a general reference to the location of mines or the 
finding of ore by dreams see Sébillot, p. 506. Material on California dream mines and mines 
»perated by spiritualists will be found in my “California Miners’ Folklore.” 

25 Mr. Jackling has recently written me at length denying he ever had a dream about 
the location of a mine in Utah or elsewhere, pointing out that all of his mining ventures have 
been undertaken with only technical foresight, courage of his convictions, and good hard work. 
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alluded to above. He once grubstaked a miner who had a prospective zinc 
mine in the southwestern part of the state near Caliente, Nevada. Trudg- 
ing along over the wastes with the prospector whose memory became in- 
creasingly indistinct, he at length asked the man where the mine was, 
only to learn that the venture was based wholly on a dream. The one 
comfort the German could derive from his experience was that he had 
not been wilfully hoaxed; his companion had simply had a dream, and 
an honest one. Mines found and operated by spiritualists are rare. From 
the collectanea of Dr. Austin E. Fife I learn that Johns [ William? ] Barbee 
relied on a spiritualistic medium, Tom McNally, to help him locate and 
work the famous Silver Reef mine in southern Utah, but on this point 
the Utah State Guide is silent (pp. 301 f.). 


Lost MInEs 


Utah has its share of “lost mines.” This term usually applies (1) to 
mines that were actually worked and then “lost” in some way before 
their resources were fully exploited, or (2) to mineral deposits that were 
glimpsed, hastily marked and mapped, and then lost before the pros- 
pector could get back from filing his claim or provisioning himself for 
the work. To the former classification belong such famous lost mines as 
the “Lost Josephine Mine” near Monticello, the “Lost Rifle Sight Mine” 
near Hite, the “Lost Jack Wright” near Moab, and the “Bullet Mine” 
in Uintah county. The legendary material about these and other lost mines 
gathered by the Utah Writers’ Project has been generously placed at my 
disposal. Since this material is to be fully treated in the book on mining 
alluded to in note 8,° I prefer to give here for illustrative purposes one 
typical story of lost mines from my own collection. This legend is ap- 
parently a badly broken down and abbreviated variant of that of the 
“Bullet Mine,” but I give it just as I heard it. An old man in eastern 
Utah watched gophers throw up particles of gold in their mounds. He 


26 Material on lost mines is abundant and easily accessible. I call attention here only to 
the collectanea of the Federal Writers’ Project in its state guide books, or in such special studies 
on the subject as, for instance, “Lost Mines cf Nevada” in Nevada Notes, No. 1 [1939]. 
There is an excellent account of the Lost Rifle Sight Mine by Frank Silvey, a pioneer pros- 
pector, in the Pony Express Courier (Placerville, California), V (Oct. 1938), pp. 11, 15. 
Perhaps the most famous lost mine in the west is the Lost Dutchman Mine in Arizona. For 
the last seven years the Dons Club of Phoenix has sponsored an annual day’s “gold rush” 
to the supposed location of this mine about thirty-five miles east of Phoenix in the Super- 
stition Mountains. Jacob Walz or Wolz, owner of the mine, died in Phoenix about 1884, 
revealing its whereabouts to a friendly neighbor. Arizona: A State Guide (“American Guide 
Series”), New York, 1940, p. 163; Sunset, LXXXVI (1941), 6-7. The sensational account 
of the mine in the American Weekly, April 13, 1941, p. 2, represents Walz as having died in 
1892. Mr. Herbert S. Auerbach has tentatively promised an article on lost mines in Utah for 
the Utah Historical Quarterly. 
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located a mine on the property in this remote area and proceeded to 
mine gold for use in the Salt Lake Temple. He always approached his 
mine from a different direction so as not to betray its location to the 
Indians. The Indians, however, found the mine and finally killed him, 
but there was a big cave-in in the mine, and they stayed away from it 
because of a superstition that a bad spirit hovered near. A variant of this 
tale gives in detail the ruse employed to prevent discovery of the mine 
by others, viz., the miner (a Mexican) rides backward on a mule away 
from the mine. 

An old desert rat who was murdered near Lofgreen during the spring 
of 1940 used to tell a curious tale about a hidden or lost mine somewhere 
in the vicinity of Green River, Wyoming. The legendary workers or 
guardians of the mine were occasionally seen at dusk riding off up into 
the hills, but every attempt to follow their phantom cavalcade—[I think 
they rode white horses, but I am not sure|—proved abortive. This legend, 
unless it be based upon the wildest fancy, might be explained as some 
sort of Nebelsage. Localized in mining country, these mists could easily 
be associated with miners riding white horses. I have tried in vain to 
obtain other variants of this tale, comprehending, as it does, not only 
many different motifs of miners’ folklore but also certain cardinal features 
of the aetiological legend. 

Some of the stories about lost mines have references to ancient hiero- 
glyphics and to crude drawings of mules entering a mine empty and 
coming out laden. The finding of old mining artifacts of any kind in 
remote areas often starts anew tales of lost mines. Bishop Koyle, for ex- 
ample, appears to have placed some credence in old hieroglyphics or 
pictures that he is supposed to have found near his mine.” 

The second kind of lost mine is, as defined above, one that really hasn’t 
been located and worked at all. These tales are almost as numerous as 
fishermen’s tales of “the big one that got away,” but they are invariably 
told as fact, and often are instrumental in getting other miners to take 
up the search for the lost treasure. There are many explanations of how 
“strikes” are lost, and they are usually believed. It is not uncommon for 
miners to hunt for some lost ledge until their dying day.** The case of 
old man Buys is typical. Contesting for the one thousand dollar prize 
offered by Brigham Young for the first seam of coal found in the new 
territory, the old prospector located an outcropping east of Bountiful in 
the hills. He marked the seam by placing a knife in it. Then he hurried 
to town to get provisions, but before he could get back a rainstorm had 
caused a slide. Later snowslides came, and by spring the contour of the 


27 Cf. Utah: A Guide to the State (“American Guide Series”), p. 292. 
28 Cf, Nevada: A Guide to the Silver State (“‘American Guide Series”), p. 58. 
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hill had completely changed. Disfigurations of the landscape of this kind 
are quite typical in tales of lost mineral outcroppings. 


Mysterious SounpDs 


The belief in spirits of dead men or of ghost-like characters, man or 
beast, in the mines is not so prevalent as it used to be;* in fact, it is 
difficult to get enough lore of this kind to piece together a fabric of fact 
and fancy that will give an adequate idea of how widespread the belief 
in these supernatural beings was in early days. As is well known, legends 
and superstitions are often based on faulty vision or hearing, or upon a 
misconstruction of some phenomenon validly observed. Thus many of 
the noises and sights that strike fear into the miner can be plausibly ac- 
counted for. In all camps one hears tales of miners who have heard strange 
noises emanating from unworked sections of a mine, or even from the 
face of a drift or from the side walls as they work. These noises range 
from human speech “coming right out of the rocks,” as one miner told 
me, to sounds of one kind and another that simulate various types of 
work in the mine, most usually the striking of the single jack against the 
drill. An investigation, undertaken cautiously and not without trepida- 
tion some hours, or even days, later, is likely to reveal nothing more than 
the dripping of water on a hard surface, the falling of particles of rock, or 
the like.*° At an old mine in Gold Hill there is a legend that a dead miner 
can still be heard, or could be some years ago, at certain ‘times at night 
“single jacking” in the face of the drift. I have heard other variants of the 
tapping of the dead miner. Many of the tales of this kind were introduced, 
no doubt, by the Cornishmen with their stories of the “Tommy Knockers” 
and “Tommy Knockin’.” Thirty years ago one might have expected almost 
any miner to be conversant with these terms. Today, strangely enough, 
they are little known.*' There are two prevailing notions about them, 
viz., that they are (1) little dwarf-like creatures, essentially benign, as 


29 For a general discussion of this problem see Sébillot, pp. 493 ff. 

80 As a typical example of such investigations I cite the following story from one of the 
Park City mines. A crew had abandoned a drift, and had taken to stoping out some ore a 
considerable distance away. For days following they thought they could hear a crew of men 
at work in the abandoned drift. The noise didn’t sound quite right, and yet they were afraid 
to see what it was. Finally they gathered courage and went in, only to find water dripping 
on some dynamite wrappers. Other material objects found in mines, such as bits of lumber 
or metal, tin kegs, etc., are often the amplifiers of these strange sounds. Even animals and 
insects such as rats and cutworms, have been known to cause these mysterious sounds. 

81 Belief in the “Tommy Knockers” or “knackers” inhabiting the Cornish mines was 
dying out in Cornwall itself in the sixties (Robert Hunt, Popular Romances of the West of 
England, London, 1865, II, 120), but seems to have lingered in America in its transplanted 


form some decades longer. 
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described by Jenkin,*? but occasionally given to vindictiveness whenever 
they were neglected or abused, and (2) that they are the spirits of dead 
miners or sinister forces at work in the mine. The latter notion of them 
] found more prevalent in the Utah camps, and Anthony Fitch has given 
it excellent embodiment in his ballad, “Tommy Knockers.”** Although 
“Tommy Knockin’” is usually thought to portend evil for an individual 
miner, it may likewise portend bad luck for an entire group. From a 
man who formerly mined in Eureka I have obtained a rather unusual 
variant showing the beneficial nature of such a message. When a sleep- 
ing miner is awakened by a “Tommy Knocker” between midnight and 
two in the morning, so the story goes, he will come upon a strike if he 
moves in the direction of the knock.** “Tommy Knockers” are also re- 
ferred to occasionally as “ghosts” or “mountain ghosts.” Now and then 
pranks are played, in which “Tommy Knocking” and its equivalents 
figure. The perpetrators listen intently as the victim gravely describes the 
knocking. In rather rare cases, though always humorously, the term is 
applied to the signals exchanged between miners in adjacent workings,” 
and even to the exploratory tapping for cavernous areas ahead. Miners 
using the term in these connotations have in most cases, to be sure, not 
forgotten its original meaning and intent. 


82“°The Cornish ‘knackers’ are generally described as ‘little withered, dried up creatures,’ 
of the size of children from twelve months to two years old, with big, ugly heads, faces like 
old men, and ungainly limbs . . . Amongst themselves the knackers were considered exceed- 
ingly playful, but a demureness came over them when they knew they were being watched. 
Generally these little elves were considered friendly in a freakish way, and the miners thought 
they did especially meritorious service by leading them to valuable mineral, as ‘knackers’ 
were rarely heard working except in rich ground.” (The Cornish Miner, pp. 294, 295.) 

33 Ballads of Western Mines, New York, 1910, pp. 15-16. 

84 This variant seems more in keeping with the real Cornish tradition. The knockers, in 
the old world versions, tenanted rich and productive areas, and by their knocking attracted 
to these precious lodes certain miners favored for their industry and their piety or for other 
reasons. Hunt, I, 79; II, 119 ff. Similarly, the hammering of the German Berggeist (Berg- 
ménch, Bergmannl) is construed as a favorable sign. Wenzel Peiter, “Der Berggeist der erzge- 
birgischen Bergleute,” Zeitschrift fiir Gsterreichische Volkskunde, li (1896), 178. Cf. Lutz 
Mackensen’s article “Berggeist” in Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, Berlin, 
1927 ff., coll. 1074-1083, especially col. 1074, where attention is called to three knocks as a 
favorable omen. In German mines, knocking, on the other hand, may warn a miner of 
trouble or actually of impending death. Adolf Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der 
Gegenwart, 3d ed. by E. H. Meyer, Berlin, 1900, p. 47. 

35 The signalling back and forth between miners in adjacent workings of the old Silver 
King and the Creole in Park City was specifically referred to by some miners as ‘Tommy 
Knockin’.” The term was likewise used in some of the mines of Ophir, according to an 
old Cornishman, to designate the tapping signals prior to blasting. Coal miners, I have 
learned, likewise speak to each other through a pillar of coal by “Tommy Knocking.” 
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STRANGE SIGHTS 


Although “Tommy Knockers,” as noted above, appear to have been 
more often heard than seen, they are occasionally conceived, along with 
various other ghost-like characters as having some sort of corporeal exist- 
ence. Accordingly, I have heard old Cornishmen refer to them as “moun- 
tain ghosts,” a term which classifies them as standing somewhere between 
mere invisible forces, on the one hand, and the friendly “little men,” 
on the other. 

In one of the mines of the Tintic district the miners used to believe 
in a dwarf-like character with a beard to the floor who chased the miners 
in a playful sort of way.*® There was current in Park City in early days 
a belief in a dwarf with arms long enough to remove his sandals without 
stooping and powerful enough to pull himself up ladders without the aid 
of his feet. The feet of this wicked dwarf were used to kick out the rungs 
of ladders, thus blocking the escape of entrapped miners.** This legend 
appears to have been current especially among Mexican miners. Reported 
in the same issue of the Park Mining Record is a Mexican variant of an 
Indian mine legend concerning the habits of Indian miners in climbing 
up notched tree trunks in mines in place of ladders. This denizen of the 
mines, a so-called “Step Devil,” gouged out notches in the trunks of trees 
and timbers with an enormous and powerful toenail as he climbed. 

In the Grand Central mine in Eureka, miners are reported to have seen 
a dog-faced man roaming in the workings, but I could not learn what 
function, if any, this strange creature performed.** 

More numerous are the tales dealing with headless miners. These stories 
seem to have wide currency, being known in most of the mining camps 
of the west. One old timer claims that stories of this kind were brought 
to the western camps by Pennsylvania coal miners. In the Leadville (Colo- 


36 Reports of such playful folk in Utah mines are very rare. I am certain that the belief 
in them never has been as widespread as appears to have been the case in the mines of 
Arizona. Arizona: A State Guide (“American Guide Series”), p. 164. See also the excellent 
account of Fisher Vane, “Spooks, Spectres, and Superstitions in Mining,” The Mining Journal, 
XXI (May 30, 1937), 5, 40. In his article Vane reproduces part of the ballad of “Hardrock 
Hank,” in which the playful little fellows are represented as “raising hallelujah with my 
picks an’ drills.”” This same notion of the ““Tommy Knocker” as a non-malicious little creature 
is held by another authority on the subject, Walter G. Drysdale, editor of the Placerville Times, 
whose column, “Tommy Knockers,” is eagerly read by mining folk on California’s Mother 
Lode. 

37 Park Mining Record, May 13, 1882. 

38 Dogs are not prominently connected with mines. Hunt has a gruesome tale of a dead 
miner’s being metamorphosed into some black dogs that haunted a furnace room after his 
smashed remains had been cremated (II, 126). There are occasional references to dogs in 


German mining lore. 
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rado) camp such a headless miner was observed by other miners as he 
got into the hoist. One common form which this story has assumed is 
the motif of the “headless rider,” who climbs aboard the train of cars for 
a ride. He usually boards the train at a point in the mine where he had 
been killed, months, or years before, riding along for a few hundred 
feet without speaking a word to the mule skinner or the tram driver. 
I have heard references to this story in all the camps, but never with any 
elaboration. The headless miner simply rides along, says nothing, and 
then mysteriously vanishes. The only explanation of the phenomenon 
that I have heard is that the dead miner feels himself a part of the 
working crew, riding along only by force of habit.*® A variant of this 
tale obtained from an old lady in Silver City, tallies with the general type 
in every regard except that the rider is not headless. There is, so far as I 
can learn, no sinister meaning attached to the presence of such riders. 

There are other stories in which dead miners are merely seen. One of 
the better ones of this kind concerns a dead “Bohunk” in one of the 
mines in Tintic. He is supposed to have appeared in the stope in which 
he was killed some time later, wearing the same clothes and the same 
old money belt. Such experiences occasionally rest on misconstructions. 
In one of the coal mines in Carbon county a miner imagined he saw a 
ghost of one of his companions whom he thought killed in a cave-in. 
When the person in question arrived at the spot from a different direc- 
tion the man “could not believe his eyes.” 

Another strange sight reported by miners in most camps, but particu- 
larly current in Park City, is that of a white horse, moving phantom-like 
through the workings of the mine. Often a mule is substituted, and occa- 
sionally a headless white mule.*° The appearance of these phantom ani- 
mals in mines struck terror into the miners, and often after a report of 
such an incident many a man would quit his job rather than face the 
bad luck that was regarded as sure to follow. Some miners believed white 
horses and white mules of this kind to be an embodied spirit of a dead 
miner. Belief in such transformations is on the whole rare, and, of course, 
difficult to trace because of the fact that explanations are readily dropped 
or altered. On one recorded occasion some miners employed the ruse of 
a white horse to force some undesirable miners to quit, but when this 


89 Stories of old miners who, though dead, continue to take an interest in the affairs of the 
mine, are known in German mining legend (Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
I, col. 1074). 

40 The connections of horses with mines are on the whole little understood. How ulti- 
mately, for instance, must one interpret such miners’ phrases as “a horse in the lode,” which 
refers to a mass of unproductive ground in the middle of a mineral lode, and “Black Jack 
rides a good horse,” i.¢., zinc ore gives good promise of copper? For these questions the 


famous antiquarian Hunt (I, 214) has no answer. 
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became known the whole crew in the workings was fired. One of the 
most unusual stories of this kind concerns a beautiful woman riding on 
a white horse on the 200-foot level of the Zev shaft in the old Alliance 
mine in Park City. An Irish miner by the name of Quinn is supposed 
to have seen her two or three times in remote sections of the level. This 
beautiful creature with long blonde tresses and radiant white flesh was 
reported to disappear as soon as he began to question her. He was greatly 
puzzled about her reason for being there, but never did learn. Other peo- 
ple have sought to explain her presence by saying that she was hunting 
her husband who had been crushed in the mine years before. This is a 
common explanation for a woman’s going into the mine, and is likely 
at the heart of the widespread superstition that it’s bad luck for a woman 
to be in a mine, which I treat below. 

Beliefs in helpful unseen forces, or in friendly embodied spirits, such 
as the Berggeist of the miners of the Erzgebirge, for instance, are not 
nearly so numerous. Of the former variety I have collected but two ex- 
amples. Both of them were brought to Park City in the early days by 
miners from Montana. “Candlestick Dan” Sullivan mucked out forty 
cars about four hundred feet along a slight decline, pushing them in the 
regular way. On the return trip (slightly uphill) the cars moved along 
without any pushing, and “Candlestick” naturally attributed this to a 
friendly unseen force. A similar experience befell one of the oldest retired 
miners who is still living in Park City when he was a young man work- 
ing in the mines of Montana. An unseen force moved his car, and six 


or seven terrified miners who saw this unusual sight wanted to quit their 
jobs.*? 


WoMEN IN MINEs 


One of the most common of all miners’ superstitions is that of the bad 
luck associated with a woman’s going down into the mine. This super- 
stition is quite as common in coal mines as in metal mines. Colored coal 
miners are particularly superstitious in this regard. This superstition is not 


41 Tales of this kind are, on the whole, rare. The best I have heard concerns two leasers 
in a mine in Silverton, Colorado, who were working in a mine in which the hoisting ma- 
chinery was not in operation. As one of the men approached the shaft to climb up the ladder, 
he noticed the cage gradually come to a stop on his level. Thinking that the hoistman for 
some reason had come to test the hoist, he stepped into the cage, gave the hoisting signal, 
and was raised to the collar of the shaft, On arriving at the hoisting room he found it empty, 
and realized then that the hoist had moved without human operation. In the California mines 
a runaway car was often explained by the fact that “the spirits are pushing it.” A Chinaman 
was killed in one of the mines of Grass Valley, California, and the shift of Chinese miners 
quit, claiming that “we pushem car in, he (the dead miner) pushem car out.” 
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limited, as we shall see, to women down in the mines, but applies to their 
presence near the collar of a mine and on other properties as well.*? In 
many mines the hoistman, knowing the feelings of the miners in this re- 
gard, often refused to lower women into the mine. Such, for instance, was 
the practice of the hoistman at the old Ben Harrison in Stockton. Only 
rarely could he be prevailed upon to make an exception to this rule.** If 
women are perchance allowed to go down into a mine, many miners will 
leave when they appear, believing that some mishap will attend. The 
appearance of a woman at the collar of a shaft is considered a bad omen. 
Her presence there is usually taken to reflect her anxiety about the safety 
of her husband. One miner of a practical turn of mind sought to explain 
this fear to me in terms of a safety placard formerly exhibited in the coal 
mines: “Your wife and family await your safe return.” The presence of a 
woman at the mine betrayed, as he explained it, a feeling that there might 
not be a safe return. This same miner, who had worked in various coal 
camps, as well as in some of the camps with which this article is mainly 
concerned, claims that the superstition refers particularly to a woman 
appearing singly. My own interviews do not bear out this contention. That 
this superstition is not as widespread as it used to be is proved by the fact 
that women are from time to time taken down into mines. Some miners 
explain the reluctance to permit women in the mine as being due to a 
natural proclivity to ask a great many questions about mining and thus 
keep the miner from his work. Others, in turn, have been known to wel- 
come women into mines because of the cheer that they bring. These last 
two reasons must be viewed as exceptions. Many miners think that a 
woman’s presence in the mine will change the luck, for better and for 
worse. 

One of the most unusual kinds of stories involving “women at the shaft” 
has to do with the widows of dead miners who appear at the shaft from 
time to time, months, or even years afterward, hoping to meet their hus- 
bands as they com off shift. The fact that their husbands were brought 
out after some disaster and properly buried, seems not to dispel the hope 
that the men “will be acomin’ off shift.” These are the most touching 
stories of the devotion of a miner’s wife that one hears in any mining 
camp. Many such stories may get in circulation following mining disasters 


42In Cornwall long ago if a miner happened to see a woman on his way to work at 
night, he was accustomed to turn around and go home. Hunt, II, 127. 

43 The following quotation from the Arizona State Guide (“American Guide Series”) 
confirms the universality ~f this common miners’ taboo. ““A woman, it is said, will invariably 
bring bad luck into an, ‘nine; and the resulting taboo, whether it serves as a real or con- 
venient excuse, makes it very difficult for women to visit an Arizona mine today” (pp. 


164-165). 
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in which the bodies of miners are not recovered for days or weeks. In such 
cases the wives often keep a constant vigil at the shaft, or make frequent 
trips to it. A typical example of such devotion occurred at the Centennial 
mine in Eureka in 1914 in which about a dozen miners were entombed, 
One German woman insisted that her Jake would come out alive, because 
he had previously escaped entombment in Colorado. Surely enough, Jake 
was the only one to escape.** 

Almost every mining camp has its tale or tales about “the woman in 
black.” This type of tale, as we shall see by the examples below, bears 
some slight resemblance to the tale of the woman in white in the mine. 
Each type has as its underlying idea, perhaps, the concern of a widow for 
her dead husband. White, as well as the customary black, may figure as a 
funereal color. On or near the road to the Silver King mine overlooking 
Park City, so the story runs, a woman garbed in black was occasionally 
seen about dusk wandering slowly back and forth along the barren terrain, 
apparently bent on no particular goal. Children and others who saw her 
were naturally frightened. No one apparently knew who she was, but it 
was suggested that she might have been a lonely widow haunting the area. 
A story localized between Highland Boy and Bingham is the same in 
many particulars—woman in black hovering near a cave at dusk—but the 
reason is somewhat different. She is thought to have been improperly 
buried (in black), and thus bent on haunting the place until she could be 
properly interred, presumably by her husband. This tale reverses the rela- 
tionship of the dead to the living. A sensational story from Eureka about 
the “woman in black” dates from the early 1920’s. She was unlike the other 
two mentioned, in that she was a real person, rather than either a wraith 
or a revenant. She would lurk behind trees and buildings, stepping out 
from the shadows at night to terrorize women and girls. Officers could 
never locate her, because she operated in one part of town and then an- 
other. She confronted men only twice, one of them knocking her down. 
On one other occasion she drew a gun on a man, asking him if he were 
so and so. When he replied, “Good God, no!” she replied that she had 
made a mistake and left without parley. This is all that is known of her. 
Perhaps the last encounter contains some hint as to the reason for her 
skulking about, viz., she might have been hunting some man who had 
done her grievous harm, perhaps her husband or some lover. The scaring 
of women and girls might have been perpetrated with some knowledge of 
the fear of “the woman in black” in other camps.” This strange motif may 


44 The wife of one of the victims of the Argonaut mine disaster in Jackson, California, in 
1922, is reported to have set a place for her husband at the table until his body was found, 
and by some accounts, even after that. 

45 Cf. Utah: A Guide to the State, p. 417. 
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not be necessarily peculiar to mining camps, but it appears to have found 
there a rather hearty acceptance.*® 

Graveyard stories are frequently heard in mining camps. The cemetery 
is usually located near the camp and is therefore a familiar landmark to 
residents. Often in a bad state of repair, but always somber and awesome, 
it makes an ideal setting for some of the macabre spectacles reported. The 
best of these that I have heard concerns the old graveyard at Alta. The 
person relating the tale claims it happened about 1900. On certain dark and 
stormy nights in the summer time, he said, the residents were accustomed 
to see the bodies of the dead lying on the surface of the ground. Since this 
local legend is a good example of an Erlebnissage as this term is used by 
von der Leyen and Ranke,“ I prefer to allow my informant to tell his own 
story. “One night as I was taking a short cut through the little old ceme- 
tery about midnight—and was it raining and dark!—Well, just as I got to 
the cemetery here were the bodies lying on the surface. I was too fright- 
ened to attempt to touch them with my foot, not to say my hand, and 
broke into a run. After getting out of the cemetery nothing special hap- 
pened, and I was too timid to tell of my experience for a long while.” This 
legend, and others like it, need not necessarily have a mining camp as a 
locale, but once more it must be noted that the mining folk have given 
them a receptive ear. Another curious tale centers about the cemetery at 
Alta. In 1873 a mysterious stranger offered to resurrect some men killed in 
altercations over claims, and a sum of $2,500 was quickly subscribed to 
induce the man to leave town rather than for them to face the complica- 
tions that would arise were the men brought back to life.** 


SUPERSTITIONS 


There are numerous miners’ superstitions that have to do with the men 
in the mines as well as with their families at home. Close indeed are the 
ties that bind a miner to his family. The thoughts of the wife and children 


46 There is an interesting variant of this motif centering in Alma, Colorado, An attractive 
dance-hall girl was presented with a gift of silver heels for her slippers, and soon became 
known as “Silver Heels.” When smallpox ravaged the camp and all the women folk moved 
to an adjoining town, “Silver Heels” refused to go, preferring to stay and nurse the afflicted 
miners. Her work done, she vanished and was unheard of again, but some years later a 
richly gowned woman wearing a heavy veil visited the town to walk among the graves of 
the plague victims. Her visits, made annually for some years, were the object of wide specu- 
lation as to her identity. Many old timers believed this woman to be “Silver Heels,” veiled to 
conceal the pock marks which marred her former beauty. Colorado: A Guide to the Highest 
State (“American Guide Series’), New York, 1941, p. 405. 

47 Friedrich von der Leyen, “Die Volkssage” in Adolf Spamer, Die deutsche Volkskunde, 
2d ed., Leipzig, 1935, I, 203-215, but especially pp. 211 ff; Friedrich Ranke, “Sage” in John 
Meier, Deutsche Volkskunde, Berlin, 1926, pp. 193-218, but especially 201 ff. 

48 Utah: A Guide to the State, p. 286. 
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are always centered in the safety of the family provider, a feeling which he 
naturally reciprocates.*® The stirring ballad, “The Avondale Mine Dis. 
aster,” relates better than mere words can do the tragedy that ensues when 
these ties are suddenly broken.”° 

All is not tragedy of course, as some of the humorous anecdotes below 
bear out. One Bingham miner claimed that accidents always happened to 
him on days when he had quarreled with his wife and left the house in a 
huff. The snuffing out of a candle in a mine was usually thought by 
“Cousin Jacks” to betoken something of an untoward nature at _me. If 
a man’s candle went out three times, some other man was thought to be 
molesting his wife.’ The dying out of a candle flame is a very unusual 
occurrence, and the staying alight of one after blasting is almost unparal- 
leled. For this reason unusual significance is attached to the fact. Con 
O’Neil, colorful Irish foreman of the Silver King mine who has worked in 
the big camps all over the west, tells a tale of a candle that stayed alight 
after an eighteen-shot blasting in Leadville years ago. The only possible 
explanation, he says, is that the candle was sheltered by a ledge. This ex- 
planation, however, did not satisfy one miner who immediately wanted 
to quit. 

Accidents in mines are popularly supposed to occur in series of three, as 
are also fires in the mining camps.” After some accident or fire, therefore, 
people can be heard to remark that there are “two more to come.” 

Whistling in a mine is generally thought to be unlucky. This is an Eng- 
lish superstition and was likely introduced to western mines by the Cornish- 


49 Expressive of the beauty of these ties is the epilogue to J. M. Hutchings’ famous The 
Miner’s Ten Commandments, which, after its appearance in the Placerville Herald in 1853 
had a sale of over 100,000 copies, and as many, says Cowan, as 200,000 copies in single- 
sheet form. “A New Commandment Give I Unto Thee. 


” 4 


If thou hast a wife and little 
ones that thou lovest dearer than thine own life, thou shalt keep them constantly before 
thee, to nerve and prompt thee to every noble effort, until thou canst say, “Thank God, I 
now have enough, I will return to them.’ Then as thou journeyest toward thy much-loved 
home and precious ones, ere thou hast crossed the blessed threshold, they shall welcome thee 
with kisses, and, falling upon thy neck, weep tears of unutterable joy that thou art come. 
So mote it be.” The Magazine of History with Notes and Queries, XLVI (1933), Extra 
No. 182, p. 63. 

50 Korson, pp. 131 ff., especially pp. 136-139. 

51] have heard an interesting variant of this to the effect that a sore limb coming upon 
a miner suddenly betrays the presence of some adventurer with his wife. A machine that 
suddenly quits working may betoken the same bad news. An Arizona variant is in point 
here: “Miners have a saying that ‘if your lamp don’t burn bright, your woman’s steppin’ out 
with another fellow;’ and while it usually results merely in jocular comment, a faulty carbide 
lamp can sometimes cause a suspicious man to knock off in the middle of a shift.” Arizona: 
A State Guide (“American Guide Series”), p. 165. 

52 Cf. Arizona: A State Guide (“American Guide Series”), p. 164. 
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men.’ An account of the dire misfortune that followed whistling in a mine 
is reported in the Park Mining Record of Feb. 2, 1882. A shaft was aban- 
doned and as the miners were leaving, one of their number began to whistle. 
The others remonstrated with him, but to no avail, for he only whistled 
faster and louder. In the midst of a tune a rustling noise was heard and the 
miners were imprisoned in a cave-in. All but the offender escaped. It was 
explained that whistling dispels the “good spirit.” From a mining operator 
of considerable experience in the famous Alta district, I have obtained the 
following short treatise on whistling: “It is a well known fact, and I have 
never seen it to fail in all of my mining experience since the turn of the 
century, that something terrible happened almost immediately; and it has 
been demonstrated to me several times that the ore body would pinch out 
or be cut off by a fault or become too low grade to mine, the moment any- 
one whistled underground near where the stoping operations were being 
carried on, and in more than one instance the mine caved in or it was hit 
by a sudden inrush of water. In no instance did I know of a death caused 
by a whistle underground, but almost everything else happened that could 
cause bad luck in the mine.” 

The dropping of tools aad the falling of miners’ clothes out of his locker 
or from the hammock on which they are attached to a cable are signs of bad 
luck. Some miners refuse to work the rest of the day, believing that their 
own falling down shafts and other mishaps are thus foreseen and fore- 
stalled. Certain common superstitions are interpreted in mining camps as 
applying especially to miners. The howling of a dog at night, for instance, 
moved one old lady in one of the camps to observe that some miner would 
be hurt the next day. Miners fear black cats, especially if one passes in 
front of them when they are bound for work.** 

A very common superstition, resting apparently on fact, has to do with 
the wrenching loose of miners’ boots in falls down shafts. To this phe- 
nomenon has been applied the readily understood term “falling out of his 
boots.” Boots and shoes are commonly thought to become disengaged 


53 One form that this legend assumed in England was known as the Seven Whistlers, i.e., 
seven birds in Leicester that warned colliers with their song of impending danger. No one 
would descend into the pit if he heard this song, and those who disregarded it lost their lives. 
W. Carew Hazlitt, Faiths and Folklore, London, 1905, II, 540. For a further discussion of 
this subject see Hunt, II, 127, 239; Sébillot, p. 525; Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens, 1, coll. 1073, 1075, 1086; Archer Taylor, “Three Birds of Il] Omen in British Folk- 
lore,” Washington University Studies (St. Louis), IV (1917), 167-73. 

54 Among the miners of Cornwall, as noted elsewhere, the mere sight of a woman at 
night when a miner was on his way to work, was deemed sufficient reason for him to return 
home and go to bed. Likewise, whistling heard on the way to work was an evil portent. 
Hunt, II, 127. Moreover, the sight of a white animal of any kind while on the way to work 
was considered as an ill omen. Sébillot, pp. 507 f. Superstitions of this kind never became 


widespread, I think, in any of the Utah camps. 
I ) 
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from the legs and feet during the fall, and to be found in the sump or 
somewhere near the shaft “all laced up.”®® Four miners out of five work. 
ing in the mines today will vouch for this phenomenon as a fact, although 
few have themselves actually witnessed the sight. It is indeed rare to come 
upon a miner who has never heard of “falling out of one’s boots” in some 
connection. I have talked with a few men who have recovered the bodies 
of men who have fallen to their death. Their testimony authenticates, 
almost without exception, this common bit of miners’ lore. One informant, 
for instance, told me that he was at the bottom of a shaft during such a 
fall, and that he heard the shoes tumbling down some seconds after the 
body had landed. One miner, on the other hand, who had fallen 2,300 feet 
is reported to have landed “in his boots.” 


BuriaLs 


The Christian burial of miners used to be looked upon by Cornish 
miners, and others, as a necessity before operations in a mine could resume 
after accidents.°® This practice was especially punctiliously observed by 
south Europeans working in the Utah coal fields. Speaking of this custom 
in the early days one may observe that, wherever practicable, the entire 
shift was dismissed for the remaining part of the day and often the follow- 
ing one. More extended layoffs were never in order in the Utah camps 
because of the menace of water in many mines. As the mines increased in 
size and in the number of operations, and as greater numbers of men were 
employed, the practice of quitting a shift died out altogether. Nowadays 
only two or three of the dead miner’s closest associates accompany the 
body to the undertaker’s. One old Cornish miner who mined in England 
before coming to this country, deplored this lack of reverence for a de- 
parted comrade because of cold financial considerations. In the English 
mines of his day, he said, one miner was appointed to go to all the work- 
ings of a mine and inform the workers of a death. The mine was there- 
upon shut down for twenty-four hours or so. In case of big accidents in 
the mines here, it has always been a practice not to allow miners in any 
of the workings until bodies are recovered and the workings pronounced 
safe. 

There are many superstitions about parts of miners’ bodies which are 
not recovered and properly buried. The spirit of the departed one is sup- 
posed not to rest until the lost members are properly interred. This is like- 


55 Miners are often picked up after such a fall entirely bereft of clothing. 

56 “These Mendip [Mendip district, Cornwall] miners manifested a mingling of super- 
stitious dread, and of faithful loyalty to each other, in their strict rule that the body of a 
miner who had been killed in a drift must be dug out, at any cost, and given Christian burial, 
before a stroke of work would be done elsewhere by a single miner.” Shinn, Mining Camps, 


p. 29. 
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wise true of men who have lost limbs or other parts of their body in mine 
accidents. Their wounds either never heal completely or there are recur- 
ring after-effects unless the dismembered parts are properly committed to 
mother earth. One miner in Ophir, for example, lost three fingers, and 
since the pain would not cease he often wandered about in the mine at 
night hunting them with a view to a proper interment. There are also two 
rather unusual stories of this kind found in Park City, the second one 
being an especially good example of an aetiological tale. In a fight in one 
of the stopes of a mine one of the combatants lost an arm. Thereafter the 
arm could occasionally be seen dangling in the stope where it was lost.” 
The other story deals with a Mexican who met with a fatal blasting acci- 
dent in the Judge-Daly mine. Miners passing a fungus growth simulating 
human hair somewhere near the spot where the miner was killed were 
unable to account for this strange growth. The explanation finally arrived 
at, and soon spread abroad, was that the man’s scalp had been blown 
against the round, green stull with such force that the hair began to grow. 

Spots where miners are killed are usually well remembered because men 
pass by them many times every day. New miners are casually informed of 
such places, but gradually come into possession of all the known facts 
about the accident and any and all lore that may have sprung up. The only 
case I know in which anything like a ceremony or memorial is indulged 
in has come to me from one of the mines in Eureka. Catholic miners rid- 
ing in a skip up and down a raise habitually crossed themselves at a point 
where a comrade had met death. Pierre van Paassen relates a case of a 
Croatian miner in a Canadian gold mine crossing himself before going 
into a dangerous working.”® 

Un ucky Days 

Certain days and certain times of the day are regarded by miners as 

being more unlucky than others. Friday, the 13th, is, of course, an unlucky 


°7 Hunt has a curious story about a miner who had been killed underground because of 
his giddiness and lack of precaution. Since his character was not of the best he later became 
“seen” in the mine, the tale finally assuming the form that only his hand was seen dangling 
in the shaft with a candle tightly clutched in it. Anyone unfortunate enough to behold this 
hand could expect an evil turn of events. Other such tales were current in several mining 
districts in the west of England (Hunt, pp. 128 f.). Early Cornish miners in Alleghany, Cali- 
fornia, circulated in the camp a tale of a severed hand, reaching up and down the ladder 
in a certain mine, but further details of this curious phenomenon have not come down to us. 
The voices of people killed in mines in any sort of foul play were thought to cry out for 
revenge. William Henderson, Notes on the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders, London, 1866, p. 270. One of the best authenticated of such cases is that 
of Dorcas, the wraith of a woman at Polbreen who had committed suicide long years ago. 
It was claimed that she tormented the miners at work by calling out their names and other- 
wise disturbing them (Jenkin, pp. 292, 293). Cf. Hunt, 129 ff. 

"8 Days of Our Years, New York, 1940, p. 93. 
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day, and some miners even today are accustomed to lay off shift on such 
a Friday. By association with this especially unlucky day, any Friday has 
come to be thought of as unlucky.® Certain south-European miners in 
some of the coal camps, for instance, habitually lay off Fridays. Although 
I can not match this superstition in one of the metal-mining camps, I can 
cite an example of a Cousin Jack foreman in Mammoth who refused to 
hire new men either on Friday or on Saturday, or to begin new operations 
on these days. Monday is sometimes regarded as an unlucky day, and the 
fancied extra number of accidents falling on this day is often explained by 
the fact that the miners are more logy from carousing over the week-end 
than they otherwise might be. I have not tried to support this notion by 
resort to accident statistics, since the notion is not widely held. Yet, oddly 
enough, miners, with rare exceptions do not object to working Sundays. 
This is a rather curious fact, since there is a general prejudice in Utah 
against Sunday work. Moreover, miners from the west of England 
brought with them a strong prejudice against working on the Sabbath 
day.®° 

When the mines used to run full time there were ordinarily only two 
holidays, viz., Christmas and July 4th, but some miners were accustomed 
to lay off on certain other holidays. To show that one can not lay great 
stress on these facts, I point to a coal miner who claimed he had worked 
many a Christmas but never on New Year’s day.®’ From one of the Tintic 
mines there comes a story of an Italian miner who hurt his hand on 
May ist. Forever after he laid off on this day. This anniversary strangely 
coincides with that of one of Utah’s greatest coal mine disasters. For years 
after the Winterquarters explosion of May Ist, 1900, in fact until the mine 
shut down, some twenty years later, men refused to enter the mine on this 
day. This was in tribute to the scores of dead miners, but mainly because 
the day was regarded as unlucky. Similar holidays have been observed at 
disasters at other Utah mines. 

The most dangerous and unlucky time of the miner’s day is the period 
between midnight and two o'clock. This is almost universally held, and is 
generally explained by the fact that at this time the “ground is working” 
or the “mountain is working.” Some miners believe that twelve midnight 
and twelve noon are equally dangerous times. Accidents are supposedly 


59 Belgian miners, according to Sébillot (p. 502), deem Friday an unlucky day. 

69 Sébillot, p. 502. 

61 Miners from the west of England generally observed such holidays as Christmas, and 
New Year’s day. Cf. Sébillot, p. 503; Hunt, II, 123. 

62 Labor Day is celebrated yearly at the Salem Dream Mine, the day being the most con- 
venient anniversary date of the founding of the mine, Sept. 3, 1894. The day has come to 
be a sort of reunion and stockholders meeting in which the progress of the mine during the 


past year is reviewed. 
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most frequent just after midnight. Men on graveyard shift always feel 
safer, therefore, when this hour is past.™ 


HunNcHEs 


Miners’ hunches concern a variety of things connected with mining and 
with a miner’s life: hunches that a body of ore lies in a certain place, 
hunches that all’s not well at home or with one’s fellow miners, hunches 
that accidents impend. !n every camp one can hear dozens of tales of 
miners who, having a presentiment of some misfortune, followed his hunch 
and was saved.** One miner in Stockton told me that something told him 
to “go to supper.” It wasn’t time, but he went anyway, and found, upon 
returning, that there was a big cave-in just where he had been working. 
Often men go right up to the shaft in the morning, but decide on the spur 
of the moment not to go down. On such days the man’s partner is either 
badly hurt or killed, together with the substitute miner. Thus ironically 
enough, many miners are caught working shifts and in parts of mines in 
which they ordinarily would not be. Among the “Bohunks” in the coal 
camps the phrase, “I’ve got the hunch,” was a statement that was taken at 
face value and demanded no further elaboration. The man simply laid off 
for the shift, and that was that. All was forgotten the next day. One of the 
most interesting stories of hunches concerns a dog which was a mascot in 
the Winterquarters mine. Although the dog was accustomed to go into 
the mine the first thing every morning, it stayed outside and howled on 
the morning of the big disaster. Several miners, including some who were 
on the ground at the time, have attested this in my hearing. 

One of the most pathetic of such stories encountered in any camp con- 
cerns some man who decides to quit working in a mine on a certain day, 
announcing with light spirits to his comrades every once in a while: 
“Next Monday (or any specified day) will be my last shift.” Such state- 
ments often turn out to be prophetically tragic, for the man is killed on 
the very day he intended to quit. One hears stories of a miner or of some 
member of his family dreaming of accidents.® Dreams of this kind are as 
sure of dire fulfillment in the popular mind as are hunches. One example 


63 Cf, Arizona: A State Guide (“American Guide Series”), p. 164. 

64 To give some approximation of the way in which hunches are reported I quote from 
a documented source rather than paraphrasing some accounts I myself have heard: “I was 
working in a stope one day and all at once a funny feeling struck me and I yelled to my 
partner, ‘Beat it, Jim. Get out of here quick!’ and I ran and climbed up the manway, and 
just as I reached the top of the ladder the entire stope caved under me. The foreman ran up 
and said, ‘What's going on, Mark?’ and I said, ‘I don’t know. All I know is that something 
told me to get out of there.’ Arizona: A State Guide (‘American Guide Series”), p. 165. 

65 Cornish miners back in the old country took stock in dreams of accidents, and they 
appear to have been instrumental in spreading this custom in is country. Cf. Sébillot, p. 506. 
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of this type of dream will suffice. The wife of a miner who was killed in 
the Winterquarters disaster, saw the accident in a dream and pleaded with 
him not to enter the mine. He went, saying that he needed his “monthly 
wages.” 

Apart from hunches, which fall into a rather easily defined category, 
there are other happenings of a miraculous nature in all mines, as, for 
instance, curious accidents in which men escape almost certain death, and 
providential intervention of various kinds. Miners come to look upon 
these benefices with gratitude just as they face the vicissitudes of tragedy 
and sorrow with unfailing courage. These strange accidents, though they 
actually happen, are retold so many times that they become hallowed 
legends. One of the most unusual stories of a miner’s being saved from 
almost certain death concerns a mine in Leadville, but it is pertinent here. 
A man being lowered down a shaft on an old fashioned bucket hoist was 
caught on a spike at the nape of the neck, and dangled there until the 
bucket was raised again. His plight was unknown to the hoistman who, 
for some reason, raised the bucket somewhat more slowly than usual. In 
another miraculous rescue, this time from a burning mine in Silver City, 
a man by the name of Wells was entrapped a short distance from the 
mouth of the tunnel. Another man on the outside, who had never heard 
the doomed man’s name, audibly called it out and assisted him to safety. 
The rescuer, according to the variant of it I obtained, apparently had no 
business at the mine. Neither could I learn whether he was an ordinary 
miner working in the area or some strange ministrant such as, perchance 
one of the Three Nephites. Reported miraculous assistance by these un- 
dying messengers is not an unusual phenomenon in Utah and surround- 
ing states.°° 

ANIMALS UNDERGROUND 


The cleverness of horses and mules working underground is a subject 
of much interest among miners who have worked with these animals. 
These stories are of special interest in view of the fact that most animals 
in the mines have long since been replaced by motorized equipment. Many 
tales concern the extraordinary sense of sight possessed by these animals, 
their judging of weights and loads, and their sense of danger. Tales com- 
monly heard concern wise old mules who pull seven cars, but not eight, 
and the like; mules who pull trains thousands of feet without a light; 
mules who can tell to the minute when it is quitting time, etc., etc. For 
this reason a new skinner invariably finds it a difficult job to take over 


66 For a treatment of this subject see my article, “The Three Nephites in Popular Tra- 
dition,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, Il (1938), 123-129, and the more extended treatment 
of A. E. Fife, “The Legend of the Three Nephites Among the Mormons,” Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore, LIIl (1940), 1-49. 
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a mule trained by another skinner. Any cruelty to mules in a mine is 
bound to call forth the sternest of rebukes from other miners. 

Miners have a similar affection for rats and mice, because of their help- 
fulness in sensing danger. These creatures are fed and often given nick- 
names.” Their movements are closely watched, and experienced miners 
know that when these creatures begin to move out of a workings that a 
cave-in or the like will follow. This axiom has found expression in the 
proverbial apothegm, “When the rats move out, so does the miner.”* 
Any harm to them inflicted by a greenhorn is certain to bring a rebuke 
from someone in the crew. I know of a case in which a young Slav killed 
a mouse. An older miner summarily slapped his face, and then explained 
in detail the usefulness of the creature. 

The most curious story of this kind I have heard concerns a rat in a 
mine in Marysvale, which, being unable to wake a sleeping miner, im- 
planted its fangs in his glove and tugged until he was awakened. Both 
escaped a cave-in just in time. Other miners to whom I later told this 
story, expecting thereby to elicit a snicker, accepted it without question. 
More than one miner regarded it as possible and likely in view of the 
way that such creatures are often made pets. There is an account, which 
may be apocryphal, to the effect that mice and rats left the mine days 
before the Winterquarters disaster. This hardly squares with the great 
stock ordinarily taken in their movements. The tricks of pack rats in re- 
moving candles and other things are not viewed with too much vexation. 

Occasionally wild animals of one kind and another wander into tun- 
nels, causing fear and commotion. Green miners are often prankishly in- 
formed of the presence of animals such as mountain lions and cougars. 
One such tale concerned not a mountain lion but a skunk that had wan- 
dered in. Another prank, typical of the many which miners are fond of 
playing, concerns a frog dressed up in red. The animal was released in 
the face of a drift, and as a miner returned to his work there he came 
running out, claiming that he had seen the devil. 

Dangerous pranks are not as common as they used to be. Everything 
possible has been done to relieve the tension under which men in this 
hazardous profession work. Tampering with lights and equipment is a 
serious offense that always brings severe disciplinary measures. One still 
hears, however, of pranks of the more harmless variety. Greenhorns are 
sent for a variety of non-existent gadgets such as “left-handed monkey- 
wrenches,” “sky hooks,” used for fastening to the tops of tunnels and 





67 Since underground rats and mice live from the scraps of food tossed to them from 
miners, they become excellent timekeepers, appearing punctually at the beginning of the 
dinner hour. Cf. Arizona: A State Guide (“American Guide Series’), p. 165. 

68 Nevada: A Guide to the Silver State (“American Guide Series’’), p. 61. 
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stopes, and “timber stretchers.” “Mine salting,” of course, is a prank of 
an entirely more serious nature. Fine particles of ore are forced into the 
seams of a worthless mine to simulate the presence of ore and thus defraud 
investors. Every camp has a few stories of this kind. Most mines, nowa- 
days, in view of the severe penalties involved, are “salted only with the 
tongue,” i.e., represented as being richer than they actually are. 


Tati TALEs 


With the passing of many of the colorful miners who wandered from 
one camp to another all over the west, has passed also most of the body 
of the tall tales that they carried with them. The tales of characters like 
“Pie Face” Leary, “Ten-Day” Kelly, “Box-Car” Anderson, “Sunrise Slim” 
Carlson, “Black Jack” Murphy, and men of that kind will likely never be 
told again. Their stories ranged from feats of legendary strength, to feats 
of drinking, gambling, and fighting. They told tall tales of lucky strikes 
of ore, lost mines, strange sights in mines and out—tales of this kind, alas, 
will never be told again with the same lavish and exuberant sense with 
which the old time itinerant miner told them. Tales of this kind were also 
told by and about townspeople and others not intimately connected with 
mining. There was in Eureka, for instance, an old-time mine blacksmith 
who would throw his anvil up in the air so high that he could run around 
his shop in time to catch it before it hit the ground. 


Customs 


There are certain customs connected with mining that have been ob- 
served for decades in the mines of Utah. It is traditional for shift bosses 
to precede the men to the workings. This is done especially in coal mines 
to determine the fitness of any portion of the mine for men to work. In 
accidents and rescue work it is traditional for the boss to surpass the 
members of his crew in valor.” 

A customary sign for the lowering of the cage is made by the cage rider. 
He makes a gesture of cutting his throat, which means, in effect, to “cut 


69° Utah: A Guide to the State (‘American Guide Series”), p. 415. For “salting” with 
low grade ore to make the mine appear less valuable than it really is see p. 416. Apparently 
the ruse of artificial enrichment is universally practiced and not of modern coinage. I find 
reference to it, for instance, in Abraham a Santa Clara’s Der Narrenspiegel (1709), ed. Karl 
Bertsche, Miinchen-Gladbach, 1925, ch. 11, “Der Bergwerksnarr,” pp. 64-65. T. A. Rickard, 
famous writer on mining, treats in a recent article, “Salting,” Engineering and Mining 
Journal, CXLII (Mar. 1941, pp. 42-44; May, pp. 52-54; June, pp. 50-51) ancient as well 
as modern methods of “salting,” but his numerous examples do not include any Utah mines. 

70Shinn (Story of the Mine, pp. 242-243) has memorialized the heroism of a superin- 
tendent of the Crown Point mine in Nevada during a terrible fire. Tales of this kind can be 
heard wherever miners congregate. 
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the rope and lower the cage.” Signals in individual mines vary, of course. 

Miners have a variety of greetings and prosaic references to things. 
These range from the more or less formal greeting of European miners, 
such as “Good Bye, by Jingo,” an English miner’s leave-taking salute, to 
expressions such as “another one finished,” repeated after a miner has taken 
his bath and is leaving the mine for the day. Another English miner’s 
parting salute is: “I'll take off now.” Prosaic Americanisms of this sort 
are: the inevitable, “another day, another dollar,” “there’s another one to 
the rest,” and “she’s deep enough.” This last phrase may mean that the 
mine is deep enough for the day, i.e., it is time to quit, but generally it 
means that the miner has decided to quit his job in that particular mine.” 
Failure to return a common greeting such as “good night” or “good day” 
apparently is not believed in the Utah mines to presage an accident for 
the offender, as this oversight was believed to do in the west of England.” 


Miners’ Soncs 

Everywhere I went I made inquiries about miners’ folk songs, but no 
miners could remember that distinctively miners’ songs were sung in the 
mines themselves,’* and the old-time songs heard in boarding houses, 
saloons, and public entertainments have in the main been forgotten. I 
see little or no hope of obtaining these songs from the lips of old Utah 
miners, and the prospect of turning them up in old song books, programs 
of entertainments, old pamphlets of different sorts—all of them rare and 
hard to get, seems little brighter. Only a public appeal for old pocket 
songsters, and other old documents of song through the columns of the 
local papers and other channels will bring these old miners’ songs to 
light.** They should be published, if in no other way, as a civic enter- 


71 For this last phrase I am indebted to my friend, Professor James Gilluly, who heard it 
while doing his study on the Stockton and Fairfield quadrangles cited above. It is, of course, 
widely current. Cf. Nevada: A Guide to the Silver State (“American Guide Series”), p. 61. 

72 Sébillot, pp. 507 f. 

73 This fact cannot be accounted for by a superstition against singing in the mines, for 
apparently no such superstition exists. Korson, for instance, gives (p. xvi) a vivid description 
of singing in the coal mines of Pennsylvania years ago when most of the miners were still of 
Irish, Welsh, English, and Scottish extraction. 

74 The industry shown by Korson and other scholars in bringing material of this kind to 
light elsewhere serves as an inspiration. Only last year, for instance, Eleanora Black and 
Sidney Robertson demonstrated what can be done in wresting long forgotten miners’ ballads 
from almost certain oblivion. In their compilation (The Gold Rush Song Book: Comprising 
a Group of Twenty-five Authentic Ballads . . . of the Great Gold Rush of 1849, San Fran- 
cisco, 1940) they fortunately could draw upon excellent documentary sources. Since a collec- 
tion of Utah miner’s songs is beyond the scope of this paper, I have not concerned myself 
in any intimate way with local bibliographical problems. Early historical materials of this 
kind in Utah, I fear, are neither abundant nor easily accessible. Correspondence with librarians 


and local antiquarians bears out this fear. 
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prise, because they will reflect, perhaps better than anything else, the spirit 
of the men and women who made mining in Utah, the daring and thrill- 
ing American adventure that it is. 


Mininc Fork 


Undue emphasis on the lust for wealth has distorted the view of the 
miner and in many cases robbed him, in the common mind, of some of 
the finer human virtues. Among the miners of Utah, who are quite typical 
of those in other western camps, one may generally expect to find people 
of true human worth and dignity. There is no class of people anywhere, 
certainly, that excels mining folk in friendliness and liberality. The spirit 
of sharing and sharing alike, born of common necessity in early days, is 
still to a certain extent a guiding principle of social conduct.” This spirit 
of fellowship is seen, for instance, in the old tradition of “giving a shift 
or two” to the widow of a comrade, even though workman’s compen- 
sation has largely obviated this need."* It is‘a matter of common knowl- 
edge that in the early days following fire and other disasters, homes were 
rebuilt and households restored by common subscription. Any miner of 
character today, even though “prospecting’s dead and gone to hell,” * can 
usually manage to obtain a “grubstake” from someone. The regard for 
the “regular fellow” is as high, and the contempt of the “claim jumper” 
and his ilk is as bitter as it ever was. Although many miners live in a 
sort of glorious past and find it hard to adjust themselves to conditions 
during times of borrasca, they must be regarded as among the most valued 
citizens of the great western empire. They are proud of their camps, those 


75 “Prospectors in the old days could enter one another's cabins or tents in the absence of 
the owner, and stay as !ong as they liked, provided they left the camp as they found it, and 
indicated their names.” Nevada: A Guide to the Silver State (‘American Guide Series’), 
p. 59. The eighth of “The Miner’s Ten Commandments” is explicit about the conditions 
under which another miner’s equipment may be used: “Thou shalt not steal a pick, or a 
shovel, or a pan from thy fellow miner; nor take away his tools without his leave; nor bor- 
row those he cannot spare; nor return them broken; nor trouble him to fetch them back again 
when he needs their use.” See p. 62. 

76 Shinn’s allusion to the charitable practices in the Comstock field will afford some idea 
of the extent of such help. “In many cases every man in the mine leaves a dollar or two 
with the cashier, when he draws his pay, for the family of some dead comrade; in this way 
as much as two thousand dollars is sometimes raised in five or six months. This is the miners’ 
life-insurance system.” The Story of the Mine, p. 254. Elsewhere in the same work he speaks 
of the proceeds of election bets and auctions which are turned over to stricken families through 
the offices of the Sanitary Commission (p. 244). 

77 Arizona State Guide, p. 162. 
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who still live there, and justly proud of their profession and its fine 
traditions."* 


University of California at Los Angeles. 





78 The tendency for miners to “talk shop” among themselves is, I should judge, almost 
as inveterate as that among doctors. Consequently I had little trouble in getting them to talk, 
I interviewed them singly or in groups, the latter method often proving very fruitful. On 
the narrow street of Highland Boy, for instance, I was surrounded one morning by a couple 
of miners and a half-dozen young fellows. One tale followed another as these people eagerly 
prompted one another. The wives of miners generally have a good tragic sense, and hence 
many of the intensely human items cited above came from them or at their prompting. My 
debt to the Utah Writer's Project, and to its able supervisor, Mr. Dale L. Morgan, is acknowl- 
edged in note g and elsewhere. To Professor James Gilluly 1 owe a debt of gratitude for 
reading my manuscript and guarding me against inaccurate references to many technical mat- 
ters of mining. I have also drawn heavily on the store of information of Mr. Dick Taylor, 
a mining engineer of wide experience in most of the western camps, Alaska, Africa, and 
South America. From his reaction to the foregoing lore, as well as that of other miners who 
have worked pretty well all over the west, I am confident that the bulk of this material might 
justify the humble reference to it above as “typical specimens of the fast dwindling body 
of western mining lore.” Finally, I have the pleasure of thanking Dr. Austin E. Fife for 
numerous suggestions, Miss Margaret Keidel for references to buried treasure, and Professor 
Archer Taylor for critical help in preparing this paper. 











PLAY-PARTY SONGS IN WESTERN MARYLAND 


By Fiorence Warnick 


The play-party songs given below were used in Garrett Co., Maryland, 
Members of Protestant churches were not allowed to dance, but there was 
no bar to their playing swinging games, some of which were not very 
different from square dances. In the small backwoods community where 
the writer was reared, we often had no musical instruments, and almost 
everyone made an effort to sing the songs which we danced or played. 
All the verses that the writer and those whom she has consulted can recall 
are given.’ 


1. RIVELY WHEAT 


For parallels see Botkin, pp. 67 (2 stanzas similar), 347-51 (8 texts, 1 similar); 
Randolph, pp. 148-49 (2 stanzas and chorus similar); Wolford, pp. 102-4 (1 stanza 
similar). Wolford includes a stanza like the first of “My Pretty Little Pink” (No. 5 
below) in her version of “Weevily Wheat.” The American title is usually “Weevily 
Wheat.” Botkin discusses Jacobite allusions in the texts. 


It's over the river to feed my sheep, 
It’s over the river to Charley’s, 
It’s over the river to feed my sheep 
And measure up some barley. 


CHORUS 


Oh Charley, he’s a fine young man, 
Oh Charley, he’s a dandy, 

Oh Charley likes to swing the girls 
Because they are so handy. 

I don’t want none of your rively wheat, 
I don’t want none of your barley; 
All I want is the best of wheat 

To bake a cake for Charley. 
Come all of ye who trip together 
So early in the morning; 

Go sporting as ye cannot see 

It’s you I love so dearly. 


1 For parallels see B. A. Botkin, The American Play-party Song (“Univ. Nebr. Studies,” 
XXXVII; Lincoln, Nebr., 1937); Vance Randolph, The Ozarks (New York, 1931); Leah J. 
Wolford, The Play-party in Indiana (“Indiana Hist. Coll.,” IV; Indianapolis, 1916). These 


are cited by the author’s names. 
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2. JIMINY CRANKY 


For parallels see Botkin, pp. 68, 69, 225 (slight resemblances); Wolford, p. 61 
(vague similarity). Jiminy Cranky is a corruption of Killiecrankie, which like the pre- 
ceding is a Jacobite air. 

Jiminy cranky, this is my song, 
Sing it and dance it all day long; 
From my heel unto my toe, 
Jiminy cranky here we go. 


If you had been where I have been, 
If you had seen what I have seen, 
Four and twenty years ago; 

Jiminy cranky here we go. 


3 THE DUSTY MILLER 


Botkin, pp. 47, 250, calls this “The Miller Boy,” an accretionary dance song, and 
traces it back to the seventeenth century. See also Randolph, p. 145; Wolford, pp. 
67-68. “Dusty Miller,” an old song improved by Robert Burns, has no relation to this 
dance song. 

There was an old man who lived by the mill, 
The wheel goes around with a free good will, 
One hand on the hopper, the other on a sack. 
The ladies go forward, but the gents turn back. 


4. THE ICE WAS THIN 


For parallels see Botkin, pp. 65, 331-32; Wolford, p. 88. Botkin gives a very dif- 
ferent version which mentions skating rinks. He traces it back to a nursery rhyme 
entitled “Three Old Maids.” 


Four young ladies asliding went, 
Asliding went, asliding went. 
Four young ladies asliding went 
All on a summer’s day. 


The ice was thin, and some fell in, 
And some fell in, and some fell in. 
The ice was thin, and some fell in, 
And the rest did run away. 


Four young gents asliding went, etc. 


5. MY PRETTY LITTLE PINK 


For parallels see Botkin, pp. 296-97 (minor variations); Randolph, p. 147, “Old 
Quebec.” The final stanza, which is lacking in Randolph’s Ozark version, leads an 
independent existence; see, e.g., Randolph, p. 155; Botkin, pp. 88, 122, 130, 164, 167, 
168, 169, 230; Wolford, p. 33. It also attaches itself to various play-party songs. 
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My pretty little pink, I once did think 
That you and I would marry, 

But now I've lost all hopes of you 
And I can no longer tarry. 


I'll take my knapsack on my back 
And my rifle on my shoulder, 
And away I'll go to Mexico 

To be a Union soldier, 


Where money grows on white oak trees 
And rivers flow with brandy 

And the hills are covered with gingerbread 
And the girls are sweet as candy. 


6. SKIP TO MY LOU 
The foregoing rests on a fragmentary recollection. For parallels see Randolph, 
p. 142; Botkin, pp. 75-80 (parallels to first and third stanzas); Wolford, p. 89 (third 
stanza). 
Pretty as a redbird, prettier, too (3 times). 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 
My wife’s gone an’ I'll take you. 
Chicken in the haymow, shoo, shoo, shoo. 
If I can’t get a white one, a black one will do. 


7. OLD DAN TUCKER 


For parallels see Paul G, Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana (“Indiana Folk- 
lore Series,” 1; Bloomington, Indiana, 1940), pp. 340-41 (four versions from Indiana; 
references to 15 versions in print); Wolford, pp. 78-79 (three versions, one quite 
distinct); Botkin, pp. 119, 262, 263; Randolph, pp. 149-51. 


Old Dan Tucker went to town, 
Saluting ladies all around, 

First to the right 

And then to the left 

And then to the one you love best. 


Get out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
You're too late to get your supper. 


Old Dan Tucker was a fine old soul, 
Lived nine days in a tater hole. 


8. POP GOES THE WEASEL 


For parallels see Botkin, p. 93 (widely varying); Wolford, pp. 82-84 (three types 
of versions). Bartlett (Familiar Quotations!!, 1937, p. 510) cites an English popular 
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song of 1852-53 which refers to a music-hall where drinks were sold; he explains 
“weasel” as a tool used by hatters and “pop” as “pawn.” 


It’s all around the chicken house 
The monkey chased the weasel, 
And that’s the way the money goes, 
Pop goes the weasel. 


g. GO IN AND OUT THE WINDOW 
For parallels see Wolford, pp. 47-48. 


Go in and out the window (3 times) 
See how we've gained the day. 


Go forth and face your lover, 


I kneel because I love you. 


ndolph, 


) (third I measure my love to show you. 


One kiss and that’s to prove it. 


10. NEEDLE’S EYE 


For parallels see Wolford, pp. 72-73 (four versions which vary widely from the 
following.) 
Needle’s eye as we pass by, 
The threads that run so truly, 
a Folk- And many a lass that I have passed 
idiana; Because I wanted you. 
quite You, you, you, 
Because I wanted you. 
They bow so neat, 
They kiss so sweet, 
We do intend before we end 


To have this couple meet. 


11. COME, MY LITTLE ROVING SAILOR 


Come, my little roving sailor, 
Come, my little roving bee, 
Come, my little roving sailor, 


Won’t you ring around with me? 
Won't you be right and left with me? 
Won’t you change partners with me? 


- types 


opular Won’t you promenade with me? 
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12, SWEET POTATOES 


Sweet potatoes in the pot, 

Take them out and eat them hot, 
Take them out before they burn, 
Kiss her quick and then return. 


2115 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














CHILDREN’S SONGS AND RHYMES OF THE 
PORTER FAMILY: 


Rosert Porter, 1828-1910; Extis K. Porter, 1860-1936 


By Kenneru Wiccins Porrer 


My paternal grandfather was the son of an immigrant from Co. Down 
and of an Allegheny Co., Pa., woman whose father was from Maryland. 
At the age of five he was taken to Guernsey Co., Ohio, and in 1865 re- 
moved with his family to Birmingham, Iowa. His oldest son, my father, 
was reared in Iowa but, in the early ’80s, went to Kansas where he lived 
the rest of his life. Both men were fond of singing, but the death of my 
grandfather when I was only five, coupled with the fact that I did not 
become greatly interested in folksongs until after my father’s death, leaves 
me with the memory of only a few of the many songs which must have 
once been included in their repertoires. Those which remain, however, 
contain a considerable proportion of material not found, or rarely found, 
in printed collections. My aunt, Greta Porter Gosch, Robert Porter’s last 
surviving child, has in some cases assisted my recollections, as has my 
mother. 

“Banjo Sam,” or “Julia Glover,” was one of my grandfather’s songs, 
though it may have been sung by my father as well. I am under the im- 
pression that Miss Glover’s unexplained assault on Banjo Sam in the 
second stanza was the result of unwelcome amatory advances, perhaps 
mentioned in a stanza omitted out of respect for my tender years. 


BANJO SAM: or, JULIA GLOVER? 


As I was going to the mill one day 

I passed Miss Julia going that way. 

She pressed her suit that she might ride. 
“O yes, Miss Julia, by my side.” 


Sit down dar, Julia Glover. 
Banjo Sam I am your lover— 
Goin’ to de mill wid Julia Glover! 


1 The only previously printed version of the above is in Mrs. Eloise Hubbard Linscott’s 
Folk Songs of Old New England, N. Y., 1939, pp. 11-13, under the title of “Julia Grover,” 
as sung by Mrs. Jennie Hardy Linscott, Waldboro, Me. In the Linscott version the assault by 
Miss Julia on her (unnamed) escort is instigated by the tipping over of the vehicle—an ox- 
cart; Mrs. Linscott notes as another variation the Africanization of the characters in the Porter 
version. Stanzas 1 and 2 in the above are supplied by Greta Porter Gosch; stanza 3 and the 


chorus are from my own memory. 
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Now Jul was a chicken of the old blue hen; 
She boxed my ears with a vengeance then. 
She boxed my ears and set them ringing, 
But I sat there and kept on singing. 


CHORUS 
Miss Jul she called me a banjo fool. 
She boxed my ears and she pulled my wool. 
I gave her a kick and sent her over, 
And there I left Miss Julia Glover! 
CHORUS 


My aunt records “one of their party songs, that they danced to,” the 
familiar “Weevily Wheat,”* as being sung by her father, who “used to 
get me on his knee and keep time while singing.” She also “liked father 
to sing Billie Boy and Captain Jinks.” 

“Father,” according to my aunt, “always had a tune for everything, or 
said it in a sing song way.” One of his favorites—apparently a rhyme to 
be repeated rather than a song to be sung—was intended for a children’s 
audience of one and was accompanied by illustrative motions. 


Johnnie Smith, feller fine, 

Can you shoe this horse of mine? 
Pick, pick, pick. That I can, 

As good as any other man. 

Here’s a nail and there’s a prod. 

Now, young man, your horse is shod. 
Shoe the horse and shoe the mare, 
But let this little colt go bare! # 


To another rhyme about a horse I would listen with intense indignation: 


c 


I had a little pony, his name was Dapple Gray. 
I lent him to a lady to drive a mile away.* 
She whipped him and she lashed him and she drove him through the mire; 


I wouldn’t lend my pony again for all that lady’s hire! 


Another song, to be sung while riding a child on one’s foot, suiting the 
action to the type of motion suggested by the words, I remember as being 
2 Botkin, B. A., The American Play-Party Song, Lincoln, Neb., 1937, pp. 345-351; Sand- 
burg, Carl, The American Songbag, N. Y., 1927, p. 161; Lomax, John A. and Alan, American 
Ballads and Folk-Songs, N. Y., 1934, pp. 290-291. 

3 Bolton, Henry Carrington, The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, London, 1888, 
p. 116, presents a similar rhyme from Atlanta, Ga. 

4 Halliwell, J. O., ed., “The Nursery Rhymes of England,” in Early English Poetry, Ballads, 
and Popular Literature of the Middle Ages, 1\V, Thomas Wright, ed., Percy Society: London, 


1842, p. 139. 
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sung by my grandfather—though my mother thinks it belongs rather to 
her mother; there is no reason why two persons of Scots-Irish and Penn- 
sylvania ancestry should not have known the same children’s song. 


This is the way the ladies ride: 


Tree, tree, tree, tree. 


This is the way the gentlemen ride: 
Trit, trot, trit, trot. 


This is the way the farmers ride: 
Cadgers an’ creels, cadgers an’ creels, 
Cadgers an’ creels an’ a’! 


What was apparently intended primarily as a counting-out rhyme was 
repeated by my grandfather purely for purposes of entertainment. 


Peter Matrimity was a fine water-man 
He steals hens and puts them in pens. 
Some lay eggs and some lay none. 
Whitefoot, Specklefoot, 

Trip, trap, 

And begone, 

Old Hen!5 


Robert Porter’s wife, Mary Stewart, Ohio-born of parents from Virginia, 
played a game—the only one in which she was ever known to participate 
—which employed a rhyme beginning the same as the above for the first 
three lines, changing thereafter to: 


Higher, brier, limberlock, 

Three geese in a flock; 

One flew east, and one flew west, 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
O-U-T is Out! ® 


In playing this game she had her children spread their fingers out on the 
table and as she repeated the rhyme she would touch their fingers in suc- 
cession—a finger to a syllable, word, or sometimes cadence, as she pre- 
ferred. The finger which was touched on the word “Out!” was, of course, 


5 Whitney, Anne Weston, and Bullock, Caroline Canfield, Folk Lore from Maryland, 
N. Y., 1925, mos. 2493-2498, esp. 2493. See also: Bolton, pp. 54-55, 117-118, Yorkshire, 
“William atrum atrum, Woo a good woiterman;” Brooklyn, N. Y., “William T. Trinity,” 
“Peter McQuainity.” 

6A similar rhyme, the hero of which is “William Tremble-toe . . . a good fisherman,” 


appears in Ray Wood, The American Mother Goose, N. Y., 1940, P. 57. 
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then folded up. The game continued until all fingers had been eliminated 
or, a more likely result, until the players, or the principal player, wearied 
of the proceedings. 

A rhyme which I greatly enjoyed, perhaps because of what I had heard 
and seen of the predatory habits of the bird concerned, was recited by my 
grandfather with considerable illustrative action. 

Jaybird, jaybird, 

Sittin’ on a limb— 
Draw back, draw back, 
Hit him in de shin!? 


My grandfather also had a song, about a couple of other predatory birds. 


Said the blackbird to the crow: 
“Down to the cornfield we must go. 
“Ever since old Adam was born 
“You and I been pickin’ up corn!” § 


A corn-planting rhyme, in which these two birds also appear, has been 
familiar to me from early childhood. I recall walking behind some older 
person—probably my father—with a sack or other container of corn in 
my left hand; my companion with two or three strokes of his hoe would 
dig a hollow in the soft plowed loam and hold back the loose dirt with 
the blade of his implement until I had dropped in four kernels—never 
more nor less. He would then level off the earth above the seeds and go 
on to the next future “hill” while I would gently tread down the soil, 
repeating: 

One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 
One for the cut-worm, 
And one to grow!® 


Whenever I was tardy for any occasion, my grandfather, a former 
school-teacher, might greet me with: 


A diller, a dollar, a ten o’clock scholar, what makes you come so soon? 
You used to come at ten o’clock and now you come at noon! 1° 


I remember the following only as sung by my father, but my aunt in- 
forms me that both her father and her mother used to sing it. “In fact 


7 See Scarborough, Dorothy, On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs, Cambridge, 1925, p. 191; 
for another version. 

8 Talley, Thomas W., Negro Folk Rhymes, N. Y., 1922, p. 183. 

® Talley, Thomas W., Negro Folk-Rhymes, N. Y., 1922, p. 208. 

10 Halliwell, p. 134. 
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that was the only song I remember my mother singing except the Psalms.” 
It belongs to that great family of barnyard-songs of which “Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Farm” is unfortunately the most conspicuous contem- 
porary member. 


THE BANKS OF HOLLAND?! 


Come all ye pretty fair maids and come along with me 
Along the banks of Holland. 

Come all ye pretty fair maids and come along with me 

To feed my father’s ducks. 

A quack-quack here and a quack-quack there, 

Here a quack, there a quack, here and there a quack-quack, 
A quack-quack here and a quack-quack there, 

Here a quack, there a quack, here and there a quack-quack! 


Come all ye pretty fair maids and come along with me 

Along the banks of Holland. 

Come all ye pretty fair maids and come along with me 

To feed my father’s geese. 

A queen-quawn here and a queen-quawn there, 

Here a queen, there a quawn, here and there a queen-quawn, 

A queen-quawn here and a queen-quawn there, 

Here a queen, there a quawn, here and there a queen-quawn, 

A quack-quack here and a quack-quack there, 

Here a quack, there a quack, here and there a quack-quack, 

A quack-quack here and a quack-quack there, 

Here a quack, there a quack, here and there a quack-quack! 

(Continue with turkeys: gibble-gobble; chickens: cluck-cluck; 
sheep: baa-baa; etc.) 


My grandfather would sing drowsy children to sleep with another brief 
imitation of animal-noises. 


Cackle, cackle, cackle! says the old fat hen; 
Gobble, gobble, gobble! says the turkey then. 
Baa, baa! says the old black sheep. 

Bow, wow, wow! says the dog in his sleep. 


912 


One of my father’s favorites was “The Farmer’s Boy,”** but only a 


few of the stanzas became firmly fixed in my memory. 


11 The nearest thing to the above I have encountered in print is “Sweet Fields of Viola,” 
Pound, Louise, American Ballads and Songs, N. Y., 1922, pp. 238-240. 

12 This song, which Belden, pp. 272-273, considers to have originated in early eighteenth 
century England, has been often printed, in many versions. See Pound, pp. 69-71; also 
JAFL, LII, 37, for a recently published version. 
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The night was dark, the wind was cold, 
Across the wintry moor, 

When a wayfaring lad, all weary and sad, 
Called at the farmer’s do-or, 

When a wayfaring lad, all weary and sad, 
Ca-alled at the farmer’s door. 


“Good sir, would you be kind enough 

“To give me some employ 

“For to plow and to sow, for to reap and to mow, 
“And to be a farmer’s bo-oy. . . .? 


“My father’s dead, my mother’s left 

“Six children weak and small 
(Line missing) 

“I’m the oldest of them a-all. ... 


“But if it be you can’t hire me 
“One favor I would ask: 

“*Tis to shelter me till break of day 
“Against the wintry bla-ast. .. .” 


“Oh take the lad!” the goodwife said, 

“Let him no longer seek!” 

“Yes, do!” the daughter cried, while a tear 
Ran down her pallid chee-eek. . . . 


In course of time the lad grew up 

And the good old farmer died 

And he left to the lad the land that he had 
And his daughter for his bri-ide. . . . 


The lad that was a farmer is 

And ofttimes smiles with joy 

At the happy, happy day that he came that way 
For to be a farmer’s bo-oy, 

For to plow and to sow, for to reap and to mow, 
And to be a farmer’s boy! 


One of my father’s songs is evidently one of many ridiculing the igno- 
rance of recently arrived Celtic immigrants and is similar in theme and 
spirit to the well-known “Love o’ God Shave.”?* It was chanted rather 
than sung, the last word in each line, and the refrain, being dragged out 
to almost incredible length. 


13 Belden, H. M., ed., Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, 
Univ. of Mo. Studies, XV, no. 1, Jan. 1, 1940, p. 251. 
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THE IRISHMAN AND THE MONKEY ?+4 


Paddy went into the barber-shop to get shaved; 

The barber was out and his wife wasn’t within, 

There was nothing but an ould monkey that sat there so grim. 
Trall-dally-dall-day! 


“Can ye shave a bould Irishman, fresh from the sod?” 
He looked in Pat’s face, gave a wink and a nod; 
Then out with the lather box, in with his paw, 

He struck up a lather and lathered Pat's jaw. 
Trall-dally-dall-day! 


Then out with the razor he began for to use 

And the very first lick he cut off the end of Pat’s nose. 
He lathered and shaved till he cut a full score; 

Like an ox at the stake the poor Paddy did roar. 
Trall-dally-dall-day! 


Then in came the barber all trembling with fear 
To hear the bold Irishman to stomp and to swear. 
“What's the matter?” said the barber. “The matter?” quoth he, 
“Don’t you see how your old grandfather, the rogue, has cut me?” 
Trall-dally-dall-day! 


“Oh it’s not my old grandfather, for long he’s been dead!” 

“Well then it’s your old grandmother with a great ugly head! 

“She’s gone up into the chimney and she durst not come down; 

“By my soul if she does, I'll smash her old crown!” 
Trall-dally-dall-day! 


An influx of Southern Negroes into Iowa in the years immediately after 
the Civil War gave my father an opportunity, during his childhood, of 
becoming acquainted with the recently emancipated ex-slaves. In Birm- 
ingham, a barn on the outskirts of town was turned over to the Negroes 
for religious services, which they carried on almost every night in the 
week until a late hour with tremendous energy and uproar; my father 
recalls that one huge Negro, with a voice like a bull, could sometimes 
be heard half a mile away. On one such occasion he was heard to shout, 
“O Lord, come right down through the roof—an’ I'll pay for de shingles!” 
But, despite these opportunities, only a couple of Negro songs appear in 
my father’s repertory, and one of these smacks of the minstrel-show rather 
than of the camp-meeting, though it probably had some of its roots in 


14 Belden, pp. 249-251. An English stall-ballad, “The Monkey Turned Barber,” going back 
to about 1800, and with the original locale in Liverpool. 
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ante-bellum Southern Negro life. Possibly it found its way from the min. 
strel-stage into folk-repertoire, but though the character of the immortal 
“missus” may have been popularized among Negroes through presen- 
tation by “Negro” minstrels, it is also quite probable that the minstrel- 
version itself had its ultimate origin in various slave-songs, half-satiric, 
half-surly, on the same theme. 


MY OLE MISSUS: or, GWINE TO HAVE A HOME BIMEBY?5 


Oh my ole missus promised me 
(Gwine to have a home bimeby) 
Dat when she died she'd set me free 
(Gwine to have a home bimeby!) 


Oh dat watermelon! 

Lan’ o’ Goodness, we mus’ die! 
Gwine jine de contraban’ chillun, 
Gwine to have a home bimeby! 


Oh she did live till she was bald! ... 
An’ den she never died at all! ... 


The following, on the other hand, is definitely a spiritual. 


Paul an’ Silas were boun’ in jail— 
Do dyself-a no harm! 

We're all here! We're all here! 
Do dyself-a no harm! 


We're all here! We're all here! 
Do dyself-a no harm! 
We're all here! We’re all here! 
Do dyself-a no harm! 


One did watch an’ de udder did pray. . . .16 


As a young-man-about-town (small Kansas town) in the ’80s, my father 
finally completed his repertoire by learning a different type of song—the 


15 A minstrel-show version is found in Minstrel Songs, ca. 1881, pp. 160-161, Adriance 
Memorial Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., but it is also found, in part, in collections of Negro 
folk-songs and folk-rhymes. See Talley, p. 25; Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk Songs, 
pp. 106, 223-225; White, Newman I., American Negro Folk-Songs, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 
134, 152. 

16 Mentioned in Odum and Johnson, The Negro and His Songs, pp. 126-127, and in 
Scarborough, Negro Folk-Songs, p. 7, though without the cautionary injunction which con- 


stitutes the refrain in my father’s version. 
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sort that a small-college quartette might sing as encores: “Old Grimes” * 
and “There Was a Farmer Had Two Sons: or, Josephus and Bohunkus,”** 
both sung to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne”; and a pastoral duet, “Where 
Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?”’® in which he would assume both 
roles and voices, the masculine and the feminine; but the song of this 
period which his children best remember, from having heard it sung, at 
their request, many times during childhood, was, of course, “The Animal 
Fair.”™ 

Over half these songs and rhymes, it will be observed, are about animals, 
principally of the farmyard and fields. Three, probably sung or recited to 
the accompaniment of knee-riding, are about horses; another motion- 
rhyme has to do with hens and, in one version, with geese as well; three 
others concern some of those rascally birds which are so much more fasci- 
nating to children than are those distinguished for song; two others have 
their settings in barnyards and involve animal-imitations; and finally the 
child is taken to a circus, where he witnesses one of those misfortunes so 
dear to his innocently sadistic little heart. Three or four other songs, it 
may be noted, also involve a humorously treated misfortune or disappoint- 
ment, or a practical joke, enriched in one case by a monkey’s being the 
perpetrator. Three play-party songs probably appealed more by the jaunty 
swing of their tunes than by their content, which was probably also true 
of the single Negro spiritual. There is also a success-story song, and a few 
others unclassifiable. It is not surprising that the setting of only one or 
two songs can be considered to any extent urban, and this only through 
mention of a barber-shop or a theatre. Perhaps half a dozen pieces, includ- 
ing three about animals—about a fourth—seem to be to some degree of 
Negro origin. It is a little surprising, considering the family-background, 
that only one or two can be considered definitely Scottish; the largest 
number are probably English. This score and more of songs and rhymes 
met the test of survival, without benefit of print or manuscript, over parts, 
at least, of two or three generations, in a single fairly typical Scots-Irish 
family which, for half a century (1833-1884), was a part of the westward 
movement from Pennsylvania to Kansas. They indicate what material 
was sufficiently interesting to such a family to be remembered and passed 
down to a succeeding generation. 

KENNETH WiccINs PorTER 

Vassar College. 

17 Spaeth, Sigmund, Weep Some More, My Lady, N. Y., 1927, p. 150. 

18 Spaeth, Read Em and Weep, N. Y., 1927, Pp. 93-94. 

19 Pound, pp. 228-230; Eddy, Mary O., Ballads and Songs from Ohio, N. Y., 1939, pp. 
153-154; Hudson, Arthur Pullen, Folksongs of Mississippi, Chapel Hill, 1936, pp. 277-278. 

20 Spaeth, Weep Some More, p. 79. 











FOLK TALES OF HAITIAN HEROES * 


BY GeorcE E. Simpson ANnp J. B. Crnéas 


Of the three historic Haitian heroes Henri Christophe made the greatest 
impression on the people of the North. This is easily understood since he 
lived in the North during his amazing career, and also because his reign 
as King was longer than that of the other heroes. Christophe was able, 
proud, violent, and passionately devoted to this people and to his race. Most 
of the legends about him pertain to events which are supposed to have oc- 
curred at the Citadel, the gigantic fortress which he built on a mountain 
top, or at his elaborate palace at Sans Souci. The legends about Jean 
Jacques Dessalines are mainly stories of war. He preferred the Artibonite 
to the North and his activities were more limited than those of his former 
lieutenant. Toussaint Louverture was not a spectacular man. He was in- 
telligent, subtle, and very skillful in dealing with the French, but his life 
does not lend itself very well to fantastic stories. 

The peasants whom I knew in the commune of Plaisance could not re- 
call any tales about these three heroes. This is rather surprising since 
Plaisance is a part of the Department of the North and was a village of 
some importance during the campaign against the French. Apparently 
these stories are disappearing in many parts of the country. Mr. J. B. 
Cinéas heard his great-grandmother, who was born five years after Chris- 
tophe’s death, and who was the daughter of an officer of the royal guard, 
tell most of the following stories about Christophe, Dessalines, and Tous- 
saint. 

1. King Christophe’s War Against the King of Heaven 


The largest cannon at the Citadel was called Man-Pimba, but no one 
seems to know the significance of that name. Christophe did not like light- 
ning and declared that it was an indication of hostility, and hostility with- 
out any motive, on the part of the King of Heaven. When a threatening 
storm came up Christophe, the soldier, attacked first. “Diable canaille!? 
Load Man-Pimba and chase away those cursed clouds. We shall return 


1 These folk tales were obtained during a field trip to Haiti in 1937. This study was made 
possible by a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council of New York City. 

For other Haitian folk tales see E. C. Parsons, Folklore of the Antilles, French and English, 
II, 470-596; Suzanne Comhaire-Sylvain, “Creole Tales from Haiti,” JAF, 50 (1937), 207-95; 
Price Mars, Formation ethnique, Folk-lore et culture du peuple haitien, pp. 58-76; Georges 
Sylvain, Cric? Crac! 

2 Christophe’s favorite exclamation and one which is difficult to translate. A possible trans- 
lation is “To the devil with the rabble.” 
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lightning for lightning.” At such times people said that King Christophe 
had declared war against the King of Heaven. 


2. Christophe’s Military Review for the French Envoy 


Christophe did not put much value upon human life, as is shown by 
the story concerning the military review which he staged for the benefit 
of Franco de Medina, a spy of Louis XVIII who had been sent by the 
King of France to discover Christophe’s attitude toward France. 

For several hours innumerable troops marched past the astonished 
French envoy. Six thousand soldiers who were well armed and strictly 
disciplined created this illusion of a large army by quick changes of uni- 
form. According to the tale Christophe demonstrated the discipline and 
devotion of his soldiers by ordering them to jump from the top of the 
Citadel into the abyss. The first battalions had already docilely executed 
this maneuver when Franco de Medina, filled with pity, begged Chris- 
tophe to show mercy and declared that he was convinced of the invincible 
power of the Haitian people and of its fidelity to the Dessalinian oath of 
living as free and independent men or of dying. 

The story is that Franco de Medina ended his days in the Citadel dun- 
geons. The workers at the Citadel said that they sometimes heard mys- 
terious sounds, and that one day a laborer saw a white man with a long 
beard who looked almost like a skeleton. They insisted that he was the 
old envoy of the King of France who was paying for the unpardonable 
crime of having attempted to deprive the Haitian people of their liberty 
after they had renounced France forever. 


3. The Underground Passage to the Citadel 


The belief has persisted that there was an underground passage from 
the palace at Sans Souci to the Citadel. It is useless to say that a four or 
five mile underground passage through a rugged mountain would have 
been an almost impossible undertaking. The reply usually is that for the 
King nothing was impossible and that he desired a secret road so that 
he could surprise his workers, and also that he wanted a way of escape 
in case the French suddenly returned. 


4. Christophe and Bad Roads 


Christophe did not let the elements interfere with his plans or his pleas- 
ures. One night while he was attending a performance at the Théatre- 
Royal a rain storm made the ravine at Place Saint-Victor impassable. His 
horsemen rode into the water in order to diminish its force and the royal 
carriage passed through the ravine without difficulty. 

The next day the King found a part of the road to Sans Souci in bad 
repair. “Diable canaille!” he said. The royal carriage crossed the difficult 
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place on the backs of his men and by evening there was no trace of the 
damage done by the storm. 


5. Christophe’s Gold 


Many Haitians, as well as foreigners, believe that Christophe had an 
enormous treasure. Vastey said that the King could have paved the Citadel 
with doubloons if he had desired, so great was his hidden wealth. He is 
supposed to have hidden this gold in a place in the fortress which was 
known only to himself, and to his friend Colonel Belliard. Those who 
were employed in burying the treasure are supposed to have been ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. After Christophe’s death Colonel Belliard refused, in spite 
of wonderful promises and terrible threats, to reveal the dead King’s secret. 
Some say that Boyer’s army spent several weeks carrying the gold from 
the Citadel after Boyer became President.* 


6. Christophe and the Two Wagoners 


A wagoner aroused his oxen by shouting at them, “Get up! Pétion! 
Pétion! Pétion! Port au Prince does not belong to you! God is good! 
The King will take it!”* Christophe happened to come along the road 
just at that time and was greatly amused by this spectacle. He asked the 
wagoner what he meant by this phrase. The man replied, “King, my first 
bull is called Pétion; the second, Port au Prince Does Not Belong to You; 
the third, God is Good; the fourth, The King Will Take It.” Christophe 
was greatly pleased and repeated to himself several times the patriotic wish 
expressed by this wagoner. He said, “Here is a brave and good citizen. 
Spread such sentiments around you and we shall become invincible. Some 
day we shall extend our rule over the whole country for the greatest good 
of our dear country.” Before the King left he loaded the peasant dowa 
with presents, and the poor man was inebriated with gladness. 

The peasant naturally told everyone about his good fortune. One of his 
neighbors tried to duplicate his profitable experience. One day when he 
saw the royal carriage coming down the road he cried in a loud voice: 
“Pétion! You are a dirty robber! We shall take Port au Prince! We shall 
punish you!” As the King’s carriage came to a stop he shouted these words 
louder than ever. Christeshe, terribly angry, leaped out of his carriage. 
“Diable canaille! You allow yourself, you little blackguard, to insult Presi- 
dent Pétion in this way before me? Do you not know that he is my col- 
league and my friend? Diable canaille! Teach this ill-bred fellow some 
respect for authority!” 


3 During the American occupation the marines ransacked the Citadel in the hope of 
retrieving the treasure, but they did not find it. 

4#In Créole: “Huc! Hue! Pétion! Pétion! Port au Prince pas qui na ou!, Bon Dieu bon!, 
Faudré Roi prend |i!” 
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7. Education for a Carpenter's Son 


One day the King stopped at a carpenter shop in Quartier-Morin, ad- 
mired the man’s work and complimented him on it. As he was about to 
leave he noticed a young apprentice who seemed to be indifferent about 
his tasks. “Who is this young boy?” “King, he is my son. I am teaching 
him the carpenter’s trade.” “That is very well but he is too young yet. He 
should be in school. If he knew how to read and white he would surpass 
you and become a good artisan. I have established schools. Why don’t you 
send this boy to school?” “King, I am not ready yet. I am preparing his 
clothes.” “That is not a good reason. He can go to school as he is. I shall 
give you eight days to put your son in school.” 

After the King had left the peasant said to himself, “You are King and 
therefore rich. I have only this boy to help me.” The following week the 
King returned to the carpenter shop. Surprised, the man said, “King, my 
little boy had malaria and the tailor has not finished his clothes.” “I shall 
allow you a fortnight because of the illness and the tailor,” said the King, 
who was boiling inwardly with anger. The carpenter said to himself, 
“Oh, this troublesome man! Why does he think he can make my son go 
to school? He should tend to his own business.” When at the end of two 
weeks he saw the King’s procession approaching he was terrified. With 
bulging eyes and broken voice he threw himself at the feet of Christophe, 
“King! King! the little boy . . ”. “I understand. It is easy to see that you 
are an abnormal man. Your ears are not placed as other men’s are but 
seem to be located on your rear. It is too bad. Gentlemen, do your duty. 
Diable canaille!” Four men seized the obstinate carpenter and by giving 
him a good beating put his ears in place, and the child went to school.” 


8. The King and the Peasant’'s Horse 


Christophe, like Toussaint-Louverture and Dessalines, was proud of his 
stables. Nevertheless, a rumor came to Christophe that a peasant at Val- 
liere had a horse more beautiful than Bois-Rouge, Christophe’s most mag- 
nificent horse. The King thought that this was impossible and he ordered 
the peasant to come with his horse to Sans Souci. The rumor did not exag- 
gerate. If anything it was an understatement. The peasant’s horse was a 
magnificent grey with a beautiful mane and tail, and it was tall and grace- 
ful. Bois-Rouge, although beautiful, seemed insignificant beside this ani- 
mal. Christophe was filled with admiration and envy when he saw the 
peasant’s possession. “And where did you get such a horse, my good 
man?” “King, my father had the honor of working in the stables of Gen- 
eral Toussaint.” “I understand, but this horse is Quick Silver.” “Yes, King, 
he is a descendant of General Toussaint’s beautiful horse and he is young, 


5 Mr. Cinéas obtained this story from one of the descendants of this carpenter. 
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quite young. The King can be assured of that and of its good disposition. 
King, his majesty can order an officer to ride it.” The horse proved to be 
as good as it was beautiful. It was well trained, lively, and, saddled, it 
appeared strong and royal. Christophe couldn’t get over his surprise. “My 
good man, I desire to buy your horse. Name your own price.” “But King, 
I do not wish to sell my horse.” Christophe’s followers trembled. This man 
was certainly stupid to defy the King and to let such a wonderful oppor. 
tunity pass when the King might have taken the horse without paying 
anything. Christophe, to the great astonishment of his court, did not show 
the anger which everyone expected, but employed all of his persuasive 
power. “My friend, you don’t seem to have understood. I have made you 
an unusual proposition. Your horse might die or be stolen, but if you 
sell it to me, you would have enough money to buy land and to take care 
of your family.” “King, I am very sorry, but I wish to keep my horse.” 
To the surprise of everyone Christophe contented himself with an enig- 
matic smile. “After all, your horse is your property. You have the right 
to dispose of it or to keep it. It is too late for you to return home tonight. 
You must stay here. Your horse will be well taken care of and you will 
be treated as a guest of honor. Tomorrow you will start your journey 
fresh.” He gave some orders and left the pleased peasant and the aston- 
ished courtiers. The man was royally entertained and filled with good 
food and fine liquors, but the next morning he had difficulty in recog- 
nizing his horse because it had been shorn of its large tail and beautiful 
mane. He wept and understood, but he consoled himself by thinking that 
the finale might have been more tragic. 


g. The Page and the King’s Snuff Box 


In each room of the palace there was a small box filled with the choicest 
tobacco. One of the little page boys amused himself by taking tobacco from 
these snuff boxes. Finally the page boy was caught in the act of helping 
himself to the tobacco. “Evidently you like the tobacco of the King,” said 
Christophe. “Oh, King!” said the culprit. “Very well, little bandit, you are 
condemned to finish all of the snuff in that box.” The page sniffed and 
sniffed and each time he sniffed he sneezed harder. The legend does not 
say whether the boy died or was pardoned. 


10. An Old Soldier’s Discharge 


An old soldier who had fought under Toussaint-Louverture, Dessalines, 
and Christophe, longed for a well-earned rest. But no one was permitted 
to speak to the King. One day, however, when the King seemed to be in 
good humor, he summoned all of his courage, saluted Christophe, and said 
in a confident voice: “King, two words.” “If you use three words you will 
die,” Christophe replied. “King discharge!” he said pointing to his white 
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hair. “Very well,” said Christophe, “You deserve to be discharged, my 
brave man, for your valor and your spirit.” And the old soldier obtained 
his discharge with a royal gift. 


11. Christophe and the General's Beard 


A general grew whiskers and a long beard, while everyone else, includ- 
ing Christophe, was closely shaven like the English. This officer refused 
to conform and one day, while passing, the King made a gesture of aver- 
sion and said in a tone of voice which all could hear—“Look at that soldier. 
Such a beard must be a nest of lice.” The courageous soldier replied, “No, 
sire, you are mistaken. My beard is clean. It does not prevent me from 
being a good servant of the State and a faithful soldier of your Majesty. 
Nature gave beards only to men.” “You are right, General, I was only 
joking,” said the King laughing. 


12. Christophe and The Duke's Wife 


Christophe was at one time courting the wife of the Duc de L’Avence. 
In order to get the Duke out of the way he stationed him at the Citadel. 
One evening he gave a lavish ball in the absent officer’s house, but in the 
meantime the wife of the Duke had told her husband about the ball. 
While the guests were leaving Christophe showed no inclination to leave. 
Suddenly the master of the house sprang into the room in full military 
dress with fiery eyes and with his hand on his sword. Christophe said: 
“Why are you here at this hour, General, when duty demands that you 
be at the Citadel?” “Why are you here in my house, sire, at this hour when 
you should be at your palace?” “General!” “Sire, the warrior is a soldier 
but his wife is not,” and with these words, he made a gesture which left 
no doubt of his seriousness. Christophe smiled, “Oh, this devil, he is always 
the same.”* They shook hands and the officer conducted the King to his 
palace. The King did not disturb the General’s wife after this incident. 


13. Proper Dress For Christophe’s Court 


At one of the great court balls, Christophe thought the wife of a certain 
chevalier wore a dress that was not fit for such an occasion. The next day 
he called this man to his office and spoke to him in a severe manner. 
“Diable canaille! Sire, your wife was dressed like a servant at the last ball, 
but fortunately she was the only one. Have you no shame at all? Why 
have you received lands? Shall it be said that one of my officers cannot 
dress his wife decently. Bring me your account books so that I may see 
your income. I have not made you a noble so that you can set a bad ex- 


ample. At the next court ball I desire that your wife shall surpass all ot 


6 This general insisted on growing a beard. 
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the ladies and I intend to open the ball with her. You may leave now.” 
It is hardly necessary to add that the wife of this negligent chevalier was 
beautifully attired at the next ball and that the King gave her the honor 
of being his partner. 


14. The Gold Piece and the Baby 


As the King was returning to Cap Henri (Cap Haitien of today) one 
day he was enthusiastically acclaimed by the peasants at their work. A 
mother held up her baby as Christophe passed and the baby waved his 
hand at the King. Christophe was greatly pleased and said, “Good day, 
my child, good day, pretty baby. Your mother must take care of you.” 
Arriving at his palace he took a gold piece and gave it to one of his mili- 
tary aides to present to the baby. The officer soon returned from his mis- 
sion. “You have delivered the gold piece?” the King asked a few minutes 
later. “Yes, sire.” “To him?” “To the child himself in the presence of his 
mother.” “Well and what did the child do?” “Sire, that child is very in- 
telligent. He immediately gave the gold piece to his mother who expressed 
her humble thanks to your Majesty.” “You are a scoundrel and an im- 
becile. Give me the money that you have kept.” “Sire, I assure you . . .” 
“Shut up, you dirty liar. You are not intelligent enough to know that a 
child always puts everything that you give him in his mouth. Take this 
man away. Demote him and give him the punishment for robbers.” The 
unfortunate man was compelled to confess that he had kept the gold piece. 


15. Christophe and the Food Thief 


A young girl who had been working for the Quartermaster at the 
Citadel had been pilfering food for a young man who was not employed 
by Christophe. The King watched her maneuvers without being seen, and 
one day he surprised the young girl and her fiancé. “King!” she said, 
trembling and smiling at the same time. “Ah, I have surprised you,” re- 
plied the King. “You see that the King is cleverer than you are. He sees 
everything. He knows everything.” “Yes, King,” the girl replied. “Are 
you lovers?” “Yes, King.” “Well you must marry.” The marriage was 
arranged and a long vacation was granted for the honeymoon. 


16. Christophe’s Treatment of Idlers, Robbers, and Libertines 


During the time of the King robbers, idlers and libertines were in exile. 
The King always carried a telescope and when from afar he saw a man 
taking a siesta during working hours he pointed a cannon at him and the 
lazy one awoke in the other world cured forever. The great chiefs of the 
kingdom were not exempt from the punishment which fell upon the peas- 
ants who were guilty of laziness. The King did not hesitate to send an 
important general under arrest to the Citadel and threaten to demote him 
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because he liked too much ease. Duke Richard, governor of Cap Henri, 
a very lazy man, suffered the humiliation of arrest at the Citadel in spite 
of his title of Duke. 

Robbers were cruelly punished. In the early days, when they were un- 
fortunate enough to be caught, they were thrown into a cistern. A tap 
was opened and they were forced to pump without ceasing or be drowned. 
They were then given a piece of land which they had to cultivate every 
day. If they did not succeed in cultivating all of it they were given nothing 
to eat and drink. Finally if they showed that they had been cured they 
were given work for which they were paid. These men returned to their 
homes as good workers. If one lost a pin one was sure to find it the next 
day in the nearest police station. 

The King did not like libertines either. He accorded them no favors and 
condemned them to hard labor at the Citadel. He did this in spite of the 
fact that he was quite a libertine himself, but then the King is a privileged 
character.” 

17. The Unattainable Remedy 


The people say that Christophe did not want to die, not because of him- 
self, but because he thought he was indispensable to his country. Since the 
physicians could not cure him, he saw no reason why he should not call 
on the “other science” (vodun). He thought that those who understood 
the secrets of nature so well might be able to find an efficacious remedy 
for him. He was told about the conditions which he must meet before he 
could be helped. He was instructed to find two white, live moorhens.* 
They were never found! 


18. The Last Trip to the Citadel 


The King’s godsons were faithful to him to the end. In spite of rain 
storms they carried his heavy body up the steep road to the Citadel, while 
the palace at Sans Souci was being plundered. 


19. Doubts About Christophe’s Death 


The peasants could not believe that the all-powerful Christophe was 
dead. They thought that he had set a trap for them so that he could test 
their fidelity. This doubt and fear is reflected in the following legend. 
After hearing the news an old peasant waited until nightfall and then 
crept to a neighbor’s house. He said in a low voice, “My friend, I have 
some grave news to tell you. Let us go outside. The night and the woods 
have ears and a tongue that is too long.” When they were in the court- 





7 Mr. Cinéas obtained this story in 1927 from a man eighty years old whose father was one 
of Christophe’s soldiers. 


8 Moor-fowl! are red grouse. 
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yard, far from the ears of indiscreet persons, the man who had heard the 
news continued. “My friend, let us stand back to back. You face the north 
and I shall face the south. Do you see anything? Very well. You look to 
the east while I look to the west. Look carefully. Do you see anything? 
Absolutely nothing? I have heard grave news. My friend, my friend, 
above all do not betray me. The King, the King is dead.” And then the 


two friends ran madly as if the shadow of the King was pursuing them. 


20. Toussaint and the Lord 


One day some slaves who were tired of their martyrdom sent a repre- 
sentative to God. The ambassador was eloquent in his recital of the suf- 
ferings of his brothers. With vivid imagery he pictured the cruelty of the 
whites and, as unimpeachable proof, he pointed to his own meager body 
which was striped from blows. Everyone in Heaven was moved with pity 
and God became terribly angry. 

“They will be punished, these men who are abusing their power and 
mistreating the feeble and the innocent. Go and send General Toussaint- 
Louverture to me.” 

Several days later, the Lord fiercely reproached Toussaint for his negli- 
gence. “Didn’t I create you to deliver your brothers? What have you 
done?” “Lord, I am alone and I have no arms.” “What, you are alone? 
What about General Dessalines? General Christophe? General Capoix? 
General Maurepas? General Lamartiniére?” 

“But Lord, what can we do without arms?” 

“Take the arms of the French and exterminate all of them without pity.” 

The heroes accomplished their prodigious feats, according to the legend, 
because of their divine protection. They successfully navigated the sea, 
they captured cannons without arms, and bullets could not kill them. But 
Toussaint had a great weakness. He spared his enemies, and the peasants 
say that God deserted him. 


21. Toussaint’s Magic Kerchief 


The most popular legend about Toussaint is that of his foulard head- 
dress. If he had had this madras with him on the day that the French 
arrested him, he could have made himself invisible. He asked for it while 
he was in prison, and if the French had given it to him, he could have 
saved himself. However, the French knew that his “point” (charm) re- 
sided in his madras kerchief, and they refused to give it to him. 

Dessalines is thought of as the conqueror, the avenger, the God of War, 
and the founder of Haitian independence. He has always been more popu- 
lar with the peasants than either Toussaint or Christophe. They repeat 
the phrase, “Dessalines pas vlé oué blanc francé!” (Dessalines doesn’t like 
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the white French). To this day they say that Dessalines always attacked 
the French at noon because “Soleil chaud, blanc pas oué!” (The white 
doesn’t like the heat). They say that he told his men to show no pity for 
the white. This is reflected in his remarks that every drop of French blood 
gave new vigor to the tree of liberty. 

One day after Dessalines had made an impassioned speech to the people, 
he is said to have drawn his formidable sword from its sheath while the 
people sang: “Gadé manchette 4 Dessalines! Li gros li longue, li pesé!”® 


22. Dessalines’ Magic at the Battle of Créte-a-Pierrot 


Dessalines’ followers thought that he was in constant communication 
with his spirits. Before each battle the spirits enabled him to make him- 
self invisible so that he could inspect the enemy’s camp. The most striking 
example of this protection was at Créte-d-Pierrot where eighteen thousand 
French soldiers surrounded his fort with its fifteen hundred men. The 
French sent a spy to give Dessalines poison, but he threw up the poison. 
Each night he left the fort, slipping through the French army without 
being seen, and conferred with Haitian officers outside the fortress. At 
Créte-a-Pierrot he solemnly sacrificed a magnificent bull, and his spirits 
told him he would have the honor of winning independence for his people. 


23. A Vacation For Dessalines 


After the defeat of Toussaint the French employed Haitian officers to 
fight against the maroons (runaway slaves). One day a French general 
told Dessalines that he hoped that he could soon eliminate the “brigands” 
so that he (Dessalines) could go to France for a well-earned vacation. 
“Yes, General,” said Dessalines, “it is necessary for me to have some rest. 
Soon everything will be finished. I promise you a general earthquake.” 
Dessalines kept his word, but not in the way that the French expected. 


The Pennsylvania State College, 


Cap Haitien, Haiti. 


9 “Look out for the sword of Dessalines. It is large, long and heavy.” 











THE MOCK BATTLE GREETING 


By Norman B. Humpurey 


In the literature dealing with the period of contact between the cultures 
of the American Indians and those of Western Europeans one is con- 
fronted with many descriptions of aboriginal customs which warrant ex- 
planation by anthropologists. One such custom, a primitive military salute 
which took the form of a mock-battle, has received very little notice and 
virtually no explanation in ethnologic literature to date.’ 

The mock-battle greeting has been reported from several regions in all 
of which it follows essentially the same pattern. The manner in which it 
occurs may be divided into three parts. First, a “war party” approaches the 
village of a friendly tribe. Second, the “war party” is met outside of the 
village by a group of warriors who come forward in more or less military 
order. Third, a sham battle ensues, with the visiting group acting as pas- 
sive receptors of the fighting. Sham fights of this kind were observed at 
Michilimakinac and on the shore of Green Bay in the latter part of the 
17th century, and again about 1830 in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie. They 
were also noted in one Pueblo area at Santa Domingo in 1846, and at Zuni 
about three years later. 

The first European witness of the custom under discussion was the 
French trader, Perot, who in 1667 was sent from Montreal by his govern- 
ment to negotiate an alliance between the French and the tribes of the 
Great Lakes Region. He first went to Sault Ste. Marie, but upon finding 
that the desired allies would not assemble there, decided to confer with 
each tribe in its own village. Upon his arrival at Green Bay, he went with 
a Potawatomi escort to negotiate in a Miami village. La Potherie thus 
describes Perot’s reception. 


“When he was four leagues distant from their village, he made known to them his 
arrival; and the chief of the Miamis immediately gave orders that his people should 
go in warlike array to receive Perot at a place half a league away. At once they 
marched, in order of battle, decked with handsome ornaments of feathers, and 
armed with quivers, bows, arrows, and clubs, as if they had intended to fight a 
battle, They all marched in single file, their clubs uplifted, and from time to time 
uttered yells. The Pouteouatemis, having perceived this advanced, told him that the 


1 The type of mock-battle which serves as a form of greeting should not be confused with 
mock-battles occurring in ceremonial contexts, such as are described in J. O. Dorsey, Omaha 
Sociology, Third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1884, p. 295, and L. A. 
White, The Acoma Indians, Forty Seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
1932, p. 88. 
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Miamis were receiving him in martial fashion, and that he must imitate them. Im- 
mediately he placed himself at their head, and they rushed upon the Miamis with 
their guns loaded with powder, as if to check their advance. The head of the file 
of Miamis passed to the left, making a circuit of five hundred paces in order to sur- 
round them, each man keeping at the same distance from those in front and behind 
him; the head of the file joined the rear, and the Pouteouatemis found themselves 
all hemmed in. The Miamis, uttering a terrible yell, suddenly came pouring upon 
them, firing all those arrows above their heads; and when they were almost near 
enough to deal each other blows, the Miamis came on as if to attack them with 
their clubs. 

The Pouteouatemis fired a volley from their muskets, preceded by frightful cries, 
over the others, and then all mingled together. Such was the reception by those peo- 
ples, who then, with the calumets, made their guests enter the village.” * 


In 1687, when the French were again attempting to organize the “Lakes 
Tribes” for an expedition against the Iroquois, the plan of procedure was 
as follows: one group of warriors was to leave Green Bay and go by canoe 
to Michilimakinac, while the other went overland to Detroit. The Ottawa 
with a few French soldiers awaited the arrival of the fleet at Michilimaki- 
nac. La Potherie describes the meeting which occurred. 


“The Outaouaks received the Pouteouatemis in military fashion; they assembled 
together behind a slope on which they made a camp. The fleet of the Pouteouatemis 
at an eighth of a league from land, the Outaouaks—naked; and having no other 
ornaments than their bows and arrows—marched abreast, and formed a sort of 
battalion, At a certain distance from the water they suddenly began to defile, uttering 
cries from time to time. 

The Pouteouatemis, on their part, set themselves in battle array, in order to make 
their landing. When the rear of the Outaouaks was opposite the Pouteouatemis, 
whose ranks were close to one another, they paddled more slowly. When they were at 
a gunshot from land, the French who were joined with the Outaouaks first fired a 
volley at them without balls; the Outaouaks followed them with loud shouts of 
‘Sassoukowi, and the Pouteouatemis uttered theirs. Then on both sides they reloaded 
their arms, and a second volley was fired. Finally, when the landing must be made, 
the Outaouaks rushed into the water, clubs in their hands; the Pouteouatemis at once 
darted ahead in their canoes, and came rushing on the others, carrying their clubs. 
Then no further order was maintained; all was pell-mell, and the Outaouaks lifted 
up their canoes, which they bore to the land. Such was the reception, which on a 
very serious occasion would have cost much bloodshed.” # 


In 1832, one of the first steam vessels to traverse the Great Lakes was 
received by the Indians living on the shores of the St. Mary’s river, in 
very much the same fashion as the Ottawa at Michilimackinac had greeted 


2 Quoted from La Potherie’s account in Emma H. Blair (ed.) The Indian Tribes of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of the Great Lakes (Cleveland, 1911), 1, 344-345. 
3 Op. cit., II, 21. 
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the Potawatomi 150 years before. An English traveler, Calvin Colton, de- 
scribed an incident which took place as the packet neared an Indian 
settlement. 


“Immediately a canoe, filled with these sons of the forest . . . with rifles in hand, 
launched from the shore and bore down upon us. [An American flag floated over 
it indicating a chief was aboard.] Instantly, as they shot from the shore, a feu de 
joie saluted us; and the channel, pent up by the dark forests, echoed as briskly with 
the popping of their rifles, as if they had been engaged in a running fight. They 
seemed to paddle with one hand, and load and fire with the other; and in such 
rapid succession, that no Yankee could equal them, even with both hands. But with 
all their eagerness and noise, they could not bring our captain to speak. Whether he 
doubted their intent, and was afraid of being shot, I cannot tell. [Realizing that the 
captain wouldn’t acknowledge the reception, the Indians ceased firing, and rowed 
up to the steam boat. They climbed aboard and laughingly talked with the passen- 
gers. They were described as being Chippewa.] A few miles above at another turn- 
ing, another Indian camp, . . . opened upon us, showing an extended cluster of 
lodges, on the shore, and numerous canoes drawn up in the usual style. As they were 
unapprised of our coming, they seemed utterly amazed [and complete confusion re- 
sulted.] Immediately the men darted from their lodges, with rifle in hand, while the 
women and children launched the canoes; and in the shortest imaginable space we 
were right on the shore, within thirty feet of this strange assemblage of human 
beings; —and pop-pop-pop went their rifles, directly at us; in a quick and furious 
volley, as if they would shoot every one of us from the deck. I am sure for one, I 
started back, contracted myself within the smallest possible dimensions, and dodged 
a little. . . . No one, however, was killed; and it proved to be a mere feu de joie, to 


express how glad they were to see us.” 4 


Apparently greeting customs similar to those just cited for the Great 
Lakes region were also current among some of the Southwestern tribes. 
When the U. S. was engaged in its war with Mexico, the “Army of the 
West” under General Kearney, enroute from Fort Leavenworth to San 
Diego, passed, on the way through New Mexico, the Keresan pueblo of 
Santo Domingo. The General and his staff had been invited to visit the 
town. With them went a squadron of dragoons. Major Emory witnessed 
the reception which was given them. 


“We had not proceeded far, before we met ten or fifteen sachemic looking old 
Indians, well mounted, and two of them carrying gold-headed canes with tassels, the 
emblems of office in New Mexico. 

Salutation over, we jogged along, and, in the course of the conversation, the alcalde, 
a grave and majestic old Indian, said, as if casually, “We shall meet some Indians 


*Calvin Colton, Tour of the American Lakes and among the Indians of the North-West 
Territory in 1830 (London, 1833) I, 75-6, 78-9. I am indebted to Dr, E. F. Greenman for 
having called my attention to this example. 
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presently, mounted, and dressed for war, but they are the young men of my town, 
friends come to receive you, and I wish to caution your men not to fire upon them 
when they ride towards them’. 

When within a few miles of the town we saw a cloud of dust rapidly advancing, 
and soon the air was rent with a terrible yell, resembling the Florida war-whoop. The 
first object which caught my eye through the column of dust, was a fierce pair of 
buffalo horns, overlapped with long shaggy hair. As they approached, the sturdy 
form of a naked Indian revealed itself beneath the horns, with shield and lance, 
dashing at full speed, on a white horse, which, like his own body, was painted all the 
colors of the rainbow, and then, one by one, his followers came on, painted to the 
eyes, their own heads and their horses covered with all the strange equipment that 
the brute creation could afford in the way of horns, skulls, tails, feathers, and claws. 

As they passed us, one rank on each side, they fired a volley under our horses’ 
bellies from the right and from the left. Our well-trained dragoons sat motionl<ss on 
their horses, which went along without pricking an ear or showing any kind of 
excitement. 

Arrived in the rear, the Indians circled round, dropped into a walk on our flanks 
until their horses recovered breath, then off they went at full speed, passing to our 
front, and when there, the opposite files met, and each man selected his adversary 
and kept up a running fight, with muskets, lances, and bows and arrows. Some- 
times a fellow would stoop almost to earth to shoot under his horse’s belly, at full 
speed or to shield himself from an impending blow. So they continued to pass and 
repass us al] the way to the steep cliff which overhangs the town. There they filed on 
each side of the road which descends through a deep cafion, and halted on the peaks 
of the cliffs.” 5 


Another eye witness account, by John Hughes, adds additional details 
to the episode described above. 


“The chief, or alcalde, of Santo Domingo, at the head of about seventy dashing 
cavaliers, with a white flag, came out to escort the general into town by way of 
winning favor, and also thereby intending him a compliment. They made a sham 
charge upon the general and performed several evolutions about him, displaying 
consummate horsemanship and brandishing their pointed lances, as if to show what 
they were capable of doing had their intentions been not peaceable and friendly. 
The whole of their movements were plainly beheld by the Volunteers from an 
eminence two or three miles distant. At first, we were impressed with the belief that 
a skirmish was taking place between the forces of the alcalde and the general; but 
as we did not see the flash of their guns or hear the roar of the cannon, and after 
some time saw the Indians and the general’s troops all move off together toward the 
village, we were satisfied of the sham and concluded the general might drink his 
wine and puff his cigaritos without our aid, so we moved onward.” ® 


5 W. H. Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnaissance from Fort Leavenworth, in Missouri 
to San Diego, in California, made in 1846-7 with the advanced guard of the “Army of the 
West” (Washington, 1848), p. 37. 

8 John T. Hughes, Doniphan’s Expedition (Washington, 1914), p. 57. 
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Three years later an expedition under the command of Col. Washington 
went into what was then called the Navajo country. Lt. J. H. Simpson, the 
chronicler of the expedition, describes the manner in which the Pueblo of 
Zuni received them: 


“We had not more than begun to get sight of the pueblo, when we noticed a body 
of Indians approaching us from it. This party purported to be a deputation, headed 
by the governor (cacique) and alcalde, which had come out for the purpose of 
escorting the governor of New Mexico (Colonel Washington) into town. Their re. 
ception of the governor and his suite was very cordial... . After proceeding in com. 
pany about a mile, we were unexpectedly saluted, at a preconcerted signal from a 
chief, with an exhibition of a sham fight, in which men, young and old, and boys 
entered with great spirit. Guns were fired, dust was thrown in the air, men on foot 
and on horseback could be seen running hurry-skurry hither and thither, the war. 
whoop was yelled, and altogether quite an exciting scene was exhibited.” * 


An instance of a similar mode of greeting, manifested in a somewhat 
different situation, is mentioned by Kroeber, for the Plains area. 


“When a party of Utes came on a visit in 1898, the Arapaho decorated their best 
horses, charged upon the Utes, struck them lightly with switches (symbolically count- 


ing coup upon them) and then gave them horses they had ridden in the charge.” § 


A review of this material raises several questions regarding its origin 
and interpretation. It is possible that the custom was only an Indian imita- 
tion of the European military salutes done with firearms. There is also the 
possibility that it may have been an indigenous custom the object of which 
was to safeguard the tribe by magical means. The custom might have 
originated in any of the geographic points noted above, or in none of 
these, but in some place not here remarked. If the custom were more 
widely spread than the examples indicate, it might throw light on some of 
the “massacres” and military clashes between whites and Indians. White 
men might well have mistaken this gesture of friendship as an act of 
hostility and conflict could have ensued. Our ignorance of the several 
Indian cultures concerned and the improbability of discovering much 
about Indian cultures of nearly three centuries ago makes it, however, 
impossible to know exactly what this custom signified. 


Wayne University. 


7 Lieutenant J. H. Simpson in the Report of the Secretary of War for 1850. 31st Congress, 
1st Session (Senate), Ex. Doc. No. 64, Washington, 1850, p. 113. 

8A. L. Kroeber, The Arapaho, Bulletin, American Museum of Natural History, XVIII, 
Part 2, 1904, p. 18. 
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TWO KUTENAI STORIES 


By Harry Hoxserr Turney-Hicu 


The two following stories are from the Kutenai, gathered during the 
field season of 1939. They are submitted for the insight they give of 
Kutenai religious and social practice. 

The first, in my opinion, is a remarkable rationalization of the cultural 
inferiority of an Indian group in these days of subordination and accul- 
turation. 

The second reveals, in part, the current Kutenai belief that as long as 
there are Indians to pray to the supernaturals, the latter will not permit 
the United States and Canada to suffer military defeat at the hands of a 
foreign power, a comfortable doctrine today. 

Much of both stories deal with the Sun Dance. The Kutenai are a people 
of the Northwestern Plateau, and it is therefore remarkable that they 
reverence the Sun Dance at all. Most Plateau peoples have refused the 
great rite of the Plains. The Kutenai Sun Dance represents its north- 
westernmost expression. 

The present writing represents an almost literal translation of the telling 
by Abraham Bull Robe. 


Why White Culture Surpasses that of the Kutena 


Once long ago there was a Kutenai band with a chief and a subchief. 
The chief was also a shaman who had mighty powers. Both chiefs had 
sons who were smart, but the head chief’s boy was smarter than the sub- 
chief's boy. These boys were good friends, and were always together in 
everything they did. 

One night the head chief said to his son, “I am getting old and I have 
little power left. It is now your turn to go and look for spirits and to be 
powerful.” 

The subchief overheard this speech, and he said to his son, “Your friend 
is looking for spirits and you had better go along with him.” 

The head chief told his boy, “You go to the east where the sun comes 
from, clear to the edge of the eastern ocean. You will find a spirit there. 
If he wants to talk to you, he will let you know it.” 

I want you to know that this is not one of the fairy stories I am telling 
you but a fact. It is real history. 

So the boys walked and walked until at last they came to the ocean in 
the east. They looked and they saw. They saw something travelling to 
the east over the water, right over the water, and it did not sink. It looked 


[ x91 J 
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very strange. And they saw pieces of eagle feathers on the water where 
this thing had stopped. 

This thing looked like the Sun Dance doll and the boys wondered what 
it was. The first boy stepped on a feather and it was solid like a rock. So 
the boys started walking on the ocean, stepping on these feathers. They 
kept right on walking on the ocean and they did not sink because they 
stepped on these eagle feathers. The thing kept on just in sight, and the 
boys followed it. Then the thing disappeared. The boys did not give up, 
but continued on the feathers. They kept right on. It was awfully easy 
for them because when the spirits want you to go places fast and far, you 
can travel, I know myself first hand. I do not have to take some old timer’s 
words for this and I will tell you why. 

Once when I was young I went to a shaman dance to see a shaman 
work behind the blanket. The spirit spoke to me from behind the blanket 
and told me to go to the mountains, to a certain place, right away. The 
snow was very deep. I was uncertain what to do. 

The spirit told me to strip to my breech clout, even taking my moc- 
casins off. 

As soon as I went out of that shaman’s lodge I forgot about everything, 
just like I was asleep. When I came to I was at the place the spirit had 
told me to go, a spot forty miles away. 

The spirit had ordered me to take a medicine bundle there and to lay 
it down and come back. I did this, but I was conscious on my way back. 
I was back to the lodge in a few minutes and my feet never touched the 
ground. 

The next morning they sent men to this place to verify what I said. 
These men found only dog tracks there, not human tracks, and they found 
the medicine bundle. 

So you can see why those boys crossed the eastern ocean in just one day. 
In one day they came to the other shore. 

They saw a lodge of buckskin standing on the shore and they went in. 
There was an old man sitting on the right hand side of the lodge. No, 
this was not Old Man. We know about him from the fairy stories, but 
this was someone else. 

At the rear of the tipi was a rope tied pole to pole as in the Sun Dance 
lodge. The boys saw seven suits of clothes like they put on that Sun Dance 
dummy now. The boys stood in wonder. 

The old man spoke to them, “This is the place you were heading for 
and you got here. Sit down on the ground opposite me.” 

They sat there for three years and the old man never spoke. When they 
first got there they looked at the suits and one was missing. At nights 
they slept and they did not know what the old man did. They had no 
food, and they had no bedding. When they first noticed that a suit was 
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gone it seemed like a day, but it was really a whole year. Each year seemed 
like a day. 

At the same time of the year, each year, one suit would be gone and a 
different one would be in its place. 

The head chief’s boy was wondering. All at once he heard a drum 
beating and there was singing. He listened. It got louder and louder. He 
recognized his father’s voice. They were having the Sun Dance at Tobacco 
Plains here in America, and the boy sang right with his father. 

He said to his father’s voice, “Father, do not worry about me. I am not 
dead. I will be back.” 

And his father heard him. 

His father spoke, “You have been gone three years. I will wait for you, 
I thought you were dead.” 

As soon as they had finished the Sun Dance at home and it was dawn, 
they were sitting there in that lodge. Something came in. It was the thing 
they had followed. It was the Sun Dance spirit. 

When it entered it looked at the boys. 

It said, “Now you have been here three days, really three years. Now I 
know you mean business in looking for me. Now I will give you the 
power, greater than your father’s.” 

The lodge was standing on a rock—pure rock—just a little way from 
land. It was the most beautiful place, this cliff. 

“Now you know how many suits I have,” said the Sun Dance spirit. 
“There are seven, one for each year, for one day is one year to me. Now 
I give you power to be powerful. You are a Sun Dance chief. When you 
have the dance, even if you have to carry people into the lodge for sick- 
ness, they will be dancing before it is over.” 

And this is true, too. 

When this was done the Sun Dance spirit looked to the old man and 
said, “Now it is your turn to give some of your power to these boys.” 

He replied, “Yes, I will help these boys.” 

He walked out and picked up two wooden board boxes and filled them 
with dirt. He put en covers and tied the covers on hard, and put the boxes 
on the backs of the boys. 

He gave them the boxes and took them to the door of the tipi and said, 
“Get a move and get out. Every year some people come here to see the 
lovely scenery and they might see you.” 

The old man had a canoe by the lodge which ke grabbed and launched. 
The old man paddled out to sea with the boys. They looked back and 
they saw that there were people watching from the shore. They were 
white people. The old man gave his paddle one stroke and they were 
out of sight of the white people. With the second shove they were on 
the American shore, where the boys got out. 
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The old man told them, “Now you go home. Go three days and one 
half without looking at the packs. Go three days and three nights. Then 
at noon you can open the boxes and look. It is valuable to you. I will 
show you how to make what will be in the packs some day.” 

The boys did this and started off. The packs were light to them and 
they travelled easily. That night they made camp. On the second day’s 
march the packs got heavier, and by mid-day they could go only a little 
distance without resting. It was terribly hard walking. On the third day 
they got even heavier, and the boys did not get half the distance they did 
on the second day before they had to make camp. 

Now the head boy could talk to the spirits and the other could not. 
Therefore the second boy got weak. On the fourth day they could get 
only a few yards without resting. You see, they had lost track of the time, 
and had gone one day too much. 

About noon the boys began to worry for fear that they had been de- 
ceived. The first boy suggested that they open their boxes an hour ahead 
of noon. By this time the second boy could not answer. 

The first boy said, “When we get to that little hill it will be noon and 
we will open the boxes.” 

They had just one more station to the top of the hill, but the second 
boy had buckled in. He just collapsed. The head boy went to the hill. The 
second boy opened his pack and found nothing but broken junk. He 
wrapped it up and started off with it. Because he now found his pack 
very light he caught up with the head boy. He confessed what he had 
done and showed him the junk. 

He said, “I have broken our luck.” 

The other boy waited a long time thinking, and then opened his box 
and found nothing but junk, all kinds of tools of metal, spectacles for 
the eyes and all kinds of glass things. Here were all kinds of things which 
the Indians had never heard of, all kinds of inventions which the white 
men have brought, and many others, but everything was broken and was 
just junk except a knife. That is how the Indians learned about knives, 
but they had to make them out of flint. If those boys had done as they 
were told, the Kutenai would have had all these inventions. 

The idea that the white man did not invent the material culture of the 
Industrial Revolution but got them from the spirits who knew them long 
before exists among other Plateau tribes. 


The Fate of Edward of Polson 


There was a boy who lived at Polson named Edward. He was not much 
good. Really, he was a mischief boy, always being in town and listening 
to the bad things of idle boys, Kutenai, Flathead, breeds, and whites. He 
was a poor Catholic and did not believe in Indian spirits, either. 
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Then the President at Washington went to war against that Kaiser, 
and the white chiefs took Edward. They took him to a big camp by the 
eastern ocean. One night there appeared to him a spirit in the shape of 
an Eagle. This is often the way the Sun Spirit looks. 

The spirit said to him, “Well, you have always thought you were smart, 
too smart to come out in the hills and look for me when you were a boy. 
How smart do you feel now? You will have to be plenty smart, because 
the white men are taking you to fight the best and bravest soldiers in the 
world, and they are going to kill you very soon. The Americans and the 
Canadians are going to win, because we spirits will ai «ays protect those 
countries so no one can whip them for the Indians’ sake who are good 
Indians. But you are a smarty mischief boy, and did not believe in me, 
and you will be killed very soon. Or maybe you do not believe in me even 
when you see me? 

Edward was terrified at what he heard and he said he believed. The 
spirit then told him, “Then, you get one of my feathers and keep it next 
to your body during this war, and you will be saved.” 

Now this soldier camp was back east by the ocean in the land of the 
postin where all the dudes who come out here live. There are no eagles 
there, and Edward could find no feather. But once when he was marching 
down the road at that camp the officers let the soldiers rest. Edward looked 
down, and right at his feet was an eagle feather. The spirit had sent him 
that. So he picked it up quickly. When he got home that night he tied 
it to a string and kept it around his neck next to his body throughout 
the war. 

He had been in one battle and had not been hurt. Then one night 
several spirits came to him and said, “Tomorrow you will be very sick. 
Do not be afraid. This sickness will not be sent to you by God, but by us, 
for we are trying to save you.” 

Surely, that man was sick the next day. He was so sick he could not 
move, and the white doctors sent him to a hospital. That day the Germans 
made war on Edward’s outfit, and every man was killed by shells and 
machine guns. Edward alone was saved, because the spirits had made 
him sick and sent him to the hospital. 

He was well in a few days, and was sent to join another outfit. Very 
soon his outfit was ordered to attack the Germans, which it did. It de- 
stroyed those Germans, good fighters that they were. And as you know, 
America and Canada won that war, just as they will this one. 

That should have warned Edward to be a good boy, but he came back 
to the reserve and took up his old ways. One night the spirit came to him 
and said, “There is a Sun Dance beginning tomorrow night at Niarada 
on Miller Creek. You go there and tell Chief Matthias to tell the people 
to pray very hard to me, for I have something to tell them.” 
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Now the next: night Edward did not go. He was raising hell in Polson 
full of whiskey, so dared not go. He had a hangover the next night, so 
did not go. He did not go at all. So the last afternoon of the Sun Dance 
the spirit came to him and said, “You have disobeyed me. There is only 
one night left of the Sun Dance, but do not bother to go now. Just stay 
away like you have. You will die in two days anyhow because we are 
through with you. 

Edward went and asked the advice of his mischief friends, but they 
said the spirits are the bunk, so he did not go. Day after that he was swim. 
ming with some white boys in Flathead lake and was drowned. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Some WESTERN Ontario Fok BELIEFS AND Practices, by John Frederick Doering and 
Eileen Elita Doering.—This is chiefly the lore of the counties of Huron, Perth, Bruce, 
Waterloo, Wellington, and Brant where the influence of the Pennsylvania Dutch is 
very strong and has affected English, Scotch and Irish settlers. Essex County has been 
reserved for separate treatment; it is populated largely by French-Canadians whose 
folk customs are seldom found outside the French-speaking group. The contrast is 
especially striking in details of German housewifery; today practically every well- 
managed Westerr Ontario home has a few recipes for schnitz pie, cottage cheese, and 
Pennsylvania-Dutch salads, and among the more illiterate are to be found German 
folk remedies and omens. 


OMENS, TOKENS, LUCK-SIGNS 


If a dog eats grass, it is going to rain. 

When the lids of a stove turn red, it is a sign of approaching rain. 

When plumbing fixtures sweat, it is going to rain. 

After a brilliant display of the Northern Lights (Aurora borealis), it will turn cold. 
When the plates of an electric stove glow, it is going to rain. 

If leaves fall down and blow among the perennials, cold weather will follow. 

Deep green dye is best for dyeing blankets, since it keeps away vermin. 

When the sun sets a ball of red, it will be dry for two weeks. 

When the leaves curl up following a shower, it will rain again shortly. 


“Lucky, lucky white horse, lucky, lucky lee! 
Lucky, lucky white horse, bring luck to me.” 


If all the dishes are emptied at a meal, it is a sign a hungry person will visit you. 
If curtains fall down, a change of residence is sure to follow. 

A white horse will bring one good luck, if stamped on the knee or the palm of the 
hand. 


Sammy Linco anp Bossy Cuso, by Estelle Wright—(This story was told to me 
when I was a child by my mother. I later learned that my great grandmother, who 
came from the Scotch colony in North Carolina, had told it to my mother. And my 
great grandmother first heard it from her grandmother.) 

Once there was a little boy who lived all alone with his parents, The only play- 
mates he had were two great big dogs who were with him all the time. These dogs 
were named Sammy Lingo and Bobby Cuso, and they wore bells on their necks 
that played a tune when they ran, like this: 


Dong-a-long-a-long, 
Dong-a-long. 
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These dogs loved the little boy and guarded him carefully, but to anyone else they 
were very, very fierce. 

One day the little boy was playing in front of his home and two men came walk. 
ing along. They told the little boy he could have some candy if he would come with 
them, But before he left the little boy locked the two dogs in the smokehouse and 
filled a pan with water. In this water he put two peace tree switches. Then he put 
six grains of corn in his pocket. He told his father to watch the pan of water very 
carefully, and if the water turned to blood to turn Sammy Lingo and Bobby Cuso 
out of the smokehouse. 

So the little boy and the men went on down the road, but after they had gone a 
piece the men tried to grab the little boy and kill him. The little boy, however, be. 
gan to run and ran and ran with the men right behind him. After a while he got 
very tired and out of breath, so he dropped a grain of corn. Instantly a huge corn. 
field sprang up between him and the two men. The little boy sat down and rested 
while the men struggled and worked to get through the cornfield. Then they took 
out after him again determined to catch him. The little boy ran and ran until he felt 
that he could not run another step, so he dropped his second grain of corn. And a 
great river sprang up between him and the two men. Again he rested while the 
men swam the river. But when they got across the little boy rushed off again. They 
ran for miles and miles until the little boy became too tired to run any longer. So 
he dropped his third grain of corn. This time a thick wood sprang up between him 
and the men, which the men had to struggle hard to get through. The little boy 
was too tired to run any longer so he climbed up into a very tall tree. 

In the meanwhile the father of the little boy looked at the pan of water and the 
peach tree switches. The water had turned to blood! He immediately let Sammy 
Lingo and Bobby Cuso out of the smokehouse, and the dogs raced away like the 
wind. 

And while the men kept chopping away at the tree, the little boy began to get so 
scared he started calling 

Sammy Lingo, Bobby Cuso 
Run here, my life may lingo. 
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And as if to answer him far over the hills, very, very faintly, so that he could barely 


hear it, he heard the sound: 
Dong-a-long-a-long, 
Dong-a-long. (sing in a very soft 
Dong-a-long-a-long, voice ) 
Dong-a-long. 
He knew then that Sammy Lingo and Bobby Cuso were running to help him, but 
that they were very far away. 
Just then the men got the tree nearly cut through, so he dropped his fourth grain 
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of corn. The tree became twice as big and the men had to keep cutting. All the time 
the little boy kept calling 

Sammy Lingo, Bobby Cuso 

Run here, my life may lingo. 


And he could still hear them more clearly but far away: 


Dong-a-long-a-long, 

Dong-a-long. (sing in a soft voice) 
Dong-a-long-a-long, 

Dong-a-long. 


The men cut faster and faster and nearly cut the tree through again, but the little 
boy dropped his fifth grain of corn. The tree again became twice as large and the 
men had to keep cutting. The little boy had only one grain of corn left and kept 
calling frantically: 

Sammy Lingo, Bobby Cuso 
Run here, my life may lingo. 


And closer and closer he could hear the song of the bells: 


Dong-a-long-a-long, 
Dong-a-long. (sing in a little 
Dong-a-long-a-long. louder voice) 
Dong-a-long. 
And nearer and nearer: 
Dong-a-long-a-long, 
Dong-a-long. (sing in a still 
Dong-a-long-a-long, louder voice) 
Dong-a-long. 


Finally the little boy dropped his last grain of corn, and the men kept chopping 
away. But just as they almost got the tree chopped down Sammy Lingo and Bobby 
Cuso rushed up and killed the two men. Then the little boy climbed down out of 


the tree, and he and his playmates went home. 


Turee Irish Fork Taxes, by James Travis——The supernatural is real in parts of 
Ireland to this day, despite the seeming all-pervasiveness of modern communication. 
A generation or two ago, there were few among the people of Ireland that did not 
have some intimate knowledge of supernatural proceedings, quite apart from the 
content of their received religions. Indeed, motifs from Celtic paganism not only 
persisted strongly in the face of fifteen hundred years of Christianity, but actually 
lingered within the fold of the popular Christianity itself. 

I recall three stories of the supernatural that I heard from my parents. One of 
these is from my mother, who was born in Ireland and spent her youth there. The 
other two are from my father, born in the United States: he had the stories from his 
mother, who was born in Ireland and spent her youth there. I have titled my 
grandmother’s stories The Fairy Birth and The Wonderful Cat; and my mother’s 


story, The Priest’s Curse. 
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The Fairy Birth 


There was a women in the neighborhood who attended births; most of the people 
couldn’t afford a doctor, and would rather have had the woman even if they could 
have had the doctor. The woman’s name was Brigit. She had great skill in her call- 
ing, so that her fame had spread about the country. It was no strange thing for a 
person to come from miles away in search of her, and she was always willing to make 
the call. Nor had sh: ever come to any harm. 

One night, when the town was asleep, she was wakened by a knocking. It was not 
usual for her to be called in the dead of night; and, further, she knew of no event 
impending in the neighborhood. But she put uf a light anyhow, and went to see who 
was there. 

A tall, dark man stood at the door. She had never seen him. He was well dressed, 
but he had a strange air about him. Though he spoke quietly and with grace when 
he told her what he wanted her for, he didn’t somehow make himself clear enough. 
Or else it was that Brigit hadn’t fully awaked. 

His people were in the hills, he said, and one of the women was taken suddenly, 
and they had no one with them that had Brigit’s skill, from what he'd heard tell 
of it. Would she go with him to attend the birth? 

Brigit didn’t particularly want to go, because of the stranger’s air; and still she did 
want to go, because of the woman in pain. “All right,” she said, “I'll go with you, 
with the grace of God. And now won't you sit im by the fire until I bring out my 
horse?” But the stranger declined to enter the house, and said he must keep an eye 
on his own horse—it was a spirited animal, dark and black-maned as its master. 

The two of them, Brigit and the stranger, set off quietly enough toward the hills, 
all in the light of the full moon. Brigit said little, waiting for the stranger to speak; 
and he said nothing at all. They had not gone very far when they came to a turn in 
the path and Brigit suddenly found herself in a part of the country she had never 
seen before. It was completely strange to her, although she knew every bit of country 
for miles around. “This is strange country,” she said. “Where are your people, any- 
how?” 

“It’s not far to go,” said the man; “we'll be there shortly now.” 

“Indeed, will we,” said Brigit, “I’m of a mind to turn back here unless I know 


’ 


where I’m going.” 

“We are almost there,” said the man. He looked at her oddly and then said, “I 
wasn’t going to tell you this—indeed, I’m not supposed to—but I can see you're a 
good woman. Now, when we come on my people, be just as well spoken to them as 
they to you; but by no means take food of them when they offer it to you.” 

Brigit didn’t like the sound of this, though she lost some of her fear of the man 
himself. She had little time to think further, however, for they came now in sight 
of his people’s encampment. “Remember what I told you,” the man said. She had 
no chance to ask ‘why’ because the people flocked to them and made them both very 
welcome. She herself was treated with great courtliness, and was aided promptly in 
every way as she went about making her preparations. Yet there seemed something 
strange about the whole thing, because here it was the dead of night and all were 
as wide awake as if it were midday and some of the people continued to dance about 


in a ring and make merry as if nothing at all were going to happen. 
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Anyhow, she assisted the young woman in question, and brought a boy into the 
world for her. There was much rejoicing at this, and Brigit felt well pleased. It 
wouldn’t do for the people, though, but that she must sit down to eat a little some- 
thing with them, They asked her and asked her, and practically begged her to stay 
awhile to eat; but Brigit remembered what the dark man had warned her against, 
and she remained firm. At last, the people that asked her to stay were almost in 
tears. Still she refused. Oddly, all the time she felt there was a good deal of laughing 
going on about her; yet she couldn’t tell who was doing it. 

Finally, Brigit took horse and went off with the tall stranger by the way she came. 
As they rode aong, she decided to ask him why he had told her to refuse all food. 
He looked at her for a moment after she asked him and said, “’Tis lucky for you, 
and unlucky for us, that you ate nothing; for, if you had eaten but one mouthful, 
you would never return to your own world again. As it is, we have lost you; and 
you'll go back none the worse.” 

Then it dawned on Brigit that she had attended a fairy birth, and that she was 
still in the world of fay. She was about to make the sign of the cross when they 
came to a turn in the path. Her guide smiled gravely on her, and she suddenly found 
herself back again where she had entered the land of fay, in plain sight of the town. 
The man himself had vanished completely, and his horse. 

“It was only the grace of God that saved me,” she would say in later years. 


The Priest's Curse 


There was a landlord in the neighborhood—one of the English that came in with 
Cromwell. He was a Protestant, and a black one, and he did all he could to make 
misery for the Catholics and the priest. 

A piece of his land lay between the church and a number of the farms, and the 
people were accustomed to crossing a path on this piece of land in order to visit the 
church. The landlord decided to put an end to the trespass. He posted a man at 
either end of the path, and directed them to warn off all who approached it. This the 
men did; and the closing of the path hindered the Catholics greatly. 

One day a call came to the priest that an old woman was dying, and wanted the 
last rites of the church. The priest set off the short way to the woman’s house. When 
he came to the path, he explained the nature of his mission. The sentry refused him 
passage. The priest asked him to call his master, who was inspecting an adjoining 
field. The landlord came in response to the sentry’s summons, with the priest waiting 
meanwhile for passage. 

When the landlord drew up, the priest again explained what he wanted—permis- 
sion to visit a dying woman. The landlord laughed at him and mocked him. The 
priest decided to walk across anyhow. The landlord then directed his men to lead 
the priest to jail. 

While the priest was being held in jail, the old woman died without the last rites. 
Later, the landlord visited the priest in jail, and began to mock him. 

Now the priests have great power, being close to God. They have the power to fix 
punishments and absolve sins. And they have power over men, if they choose to 
use it. 

After the landlord had mocked him a while, the priest asked him mildly to repent. 
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The landlord mocked some more, and the priest again asked him to repent. This 
repeated request infuriated the landlord, and his language grew unspeakably vile. 
A change came over the priest. He seemed to grow taller. His face turned almost 
white, A great light blazed in his eyes. In a voice of thunder he cried out, “A blight 
on your land, and on your house!” The landlord looked completely shaken. 
Not long after, the landlord died in a madhouse. And the land that the priest had 
cursed remained, forever more, sterile and barren. 


The Wonderful Cat 


A family in the neighborhood had a most remarkable cat. This cat could do all 
sorts of tricks—he could practically talk; and the family treated the cat like one of 
themselves. At meals, the cat had a place at table, just like the family. The serving 
girl had to wait on the cat as well as on the rest of them. 

Now, although this family was Protestant, they remained on good terms with their 
neighbors, and they were even friendly with the priest. But they couldn’t talk 
enough about their cat. One day they invited the priest to dinner, intending to show 
the cat off. The priest was not eager to accept the invitation. Still they insisted. 

Well, when the priest finally sat down to table with them, the cat was not to be 
seen at his accustomed place. They called it and called it, but it wouldn’t come for- 
ward. The serving girl found it sulking in a corner of the kitchen. It wouldn’t come 
willingly; so she had to carry it out to the diningroom. 

The cat didn’t act its usual self at all during the meal, Instead, it growled and spit 
and fumed, and hardly touched its food. The family couldn’t understand what was 
the matter. They began to imagine that the cat must be sick, or that the priest was 
too strange for it. They were terribly put out with the cat, nor could they find words 
to apologize to the priest for its strange behavior. “It has never acted like this before,” 
they said. 

All through the meal, the priest had been studying the cat intently, Finally he 
said, “I wouldn’t worry about the cat’s behavior. That’s no ordinary cat.” 

“Oh, we knew that, Father,” they said, “but we didn’t think you'd realize it from 
his actions today.” 

The priest then said, “It’s no cat at all.” 

The family didn’t know what to say to this, whether to laugh or be angry. They 
said, “Why, of course he’s a cat. We've had him for a long time and he’s always 
acted like one of us until today.” 

“Well,” said the priest, “I think I can cure the cat of his troubles, with your leave.” 

The family again didn’t know what to say. They didn’t want to offend the priest; 
yet they didn’t want him to do anything to the cat. They said, “What did you have 
in mind to do, Father?” 

The priest said, “It won’t take long.” 

The priest called for a dish of water. Meanwhile he took out his prayer book and 
began praying calmly. The cat started up a tremendous roaring and spitting, but the 
priest took no notice. Then the serving girl came in with the dish of water. The cat’s 
eyes grew as big as saucers and as red as fire. The priest prayed a bit longer; then he 
blessed the water in the dish. At this, the cat put up a terrible howling. Flames and 
sparks shot from its eyes, and it made as if to leap at the priest. But the priest read 
more prayers. Then he dipped his fingers in the holy water, and sprinkled it on the 
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cat with the sign of the cross. The cat screeched, curled up in a knot, and shot out the 
window in a ball of flame. Nor was ever trace of it seen again. 

When the family recovered from astonishment, they began to rave at the priest. 
They accused him of putting a spell on the cat. The priest listened peacefully to their 
anger, and they soon quieted. Then he said, “That was no cat at all, but the Devil 
himself. I knew it the instant I set eyes on him. You're well rid of that fellow.” Then 
the family thanked the priest, and the neighborhood heard no more of the wonder- 


ful cat. 


The story of the fairy birth reflects the traditional Irish belief that the fairies seek 
to lead off into their own world those human beings who possess some particular 
talent or skill or virtue, It is interesting that, in the story, the mid-wife would have 
been lost to the fairies if she had partaken of food with them. 

The stories of the priest’s curse and the wonderful cat reflect the traditional Irish 
belief in the magical powers of the priest. These magical powers are perhaps partly 
a heritage from the Irish druids. Though the priests supplanted the druids, at least 
in sacerdotal functions, when Christianity prevailed in Ireland, some of the saints 
were more druidical than the druids themselves, if the Lives of the Saints is good 
testimony. One receives the impression that, in the popular mind, the saint some- 
times differed from his pagan rivals not so much in functions as in his superior power 
and greater cause. Hymns and psalms served him as incantations. Loricae served as 
counter-spells. His numerous facbala, ‘leavings’ (blessings and curses left on persons, 
places, and things), continued to operate for centuries after his death. Of Ruadan, it 
is written that “he loved cursing.” The saint could wither men and fields just as the 
druid had withered them with his ‘satires’. In short, the story of the cat echoes the 
druidical charming of animals; the story of the priest’: curse echoes the druidical 
‘satire’. 

It should be remembered, in conclusion, that all three tales just related were not 
handed down as stories with a name but as history. Being so far removed from the 
events, I do not presume that they lack some historical basis. 


How THE SUMMER SEASON Was Broucut Nortu (Abstract of a Montagnais Tale), 
by Gladys Tantaquidgeon.—The following is an abstract of a tale narrated with an 
explanation of origin features by Joseph Kurtness, Ex-Chief of Lake St. John Band of 
Montagnais at Pointe Beleue, December, 1931. It may be compared with a Penobscot 
tale of the origin of medicine, JAFL 48 (1935): 79: 


The North, East, South and West were controlled by Spirit Forces which operated 
at will to produce the conditions of weather and hunting which prevail in the aiterna- 
tion of time and season. In particular the Man of the South was kind and benevolent 
bringing warm winds which melted the snow and ice, Nevertheless, this was not 
sufficient to dissolve the winter conditions prevailing continually in the land of the 
Montagnais ages ago. The change which caused perpetual winter to alternate with 
summer came about in the following way: 

A little child was crying continually and could not be stopped. Finally it was de- 
cided to ask it what it desired to make it cease. The child answered the “Summer 
birds.” Thereupon the people, who at that time could assume either human or animal 
form, held council to secure the Summer with its birds and plants. They organized 
a party, assuming different animal forms, the Beaver, Otter, Muskrat, Fisher, and 
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others. They started south to obtain a substance of Summer. First they had to pass 
the abode of the Giant Beaver and here they were given a feast in which the host, 
the Beaver, fed them on her young which were revived after the feast from their 
bones which she had preserved after the flesh had been eaten off. The Otter, during 
the feast, permitted himself the discourtesy of laughing at the performance angering 


the Beaver so that the party had to begin all over. The Otter was told to keep away, 


but he begged, on promise of good behavior, to be allowed to go and they consented. 
The second time they feasted with the Beaver everything went all right and the 
party proceeded southward. 

They reached a lake across which dwelt the keepers of the Summer who were at 
the time engaged in a dance within a Lodge in the center of which were some birch- 
bark baskets containing the Summer Birds. Wherever these Birds dwelt it was warm 
and vegetation, with its various blessings, grew abundantly. The party from the 
north, through the aid of one of its magicians, finally induced one of the keepers of 
the Summer, to turn traitor. It was the Muskrat. He was induced to go back to his 
camp and gnaw holes in the canoes of his companions and to gnaw their paddles 
part way through so that they would break when used. Then the invading party 
launched a gnarled tree root upon the lake, one of them pushing it along the surface 
so that it resembled a Moose swimming by. The keepers of the Summer observed it, 
raised a cry, and started in pursuit of the supposed Moose, leaving two of their party, 
the Sucker and the Sturgeon, to guard the Summer Birds. At this point the party 
from the north rushed into camp to take possession of the Summer Birds. One of 
them took some canoe pitch daubing it upon the mouths of the Sucker and Sturgeon 
to prevent them giving the alarm. Since that time they have had tiny mouths. The 
invading party seized the bark containers with the Summer Birds and started away 
in flight. The keepers of the Summer Birds, abroad on the lake, learned what hap- 
pened and started to return in force. Their paddles broke, their canoes filled, and 
they floundered helplessly while the others fled north with the containers and the 
Summer Birds. Soon, however, they were about to be overtaken by some of the 
pursuers. One of them was told to remain behind and divert attention from those 
pursued. This succeeded for a while, the victim being the Mink. He was hit on the 
back with a stick and this animal has had a curved back ever since. Once more the 
pursuers began to gain. This time the Fisher was told to delay them. He took to a 
tree and was shot at with arrows but before being hit he leaped into the sky and was 
transformed into the constellation Ursus Major which accounts for the origin of this 
star group. The pursued succeeded in their flight northward and liberated the Sum- 
mer Birds, By their flight the latter carried warmth and all that goes with it to the 
North Country, and the crying child became happy. The outcome of this event was 
the introduction of the warm season into the north and the alternation of winter and 
summer. As a result also the people of the north acquired knowledge of plant life 
with its food and medicine values which became elements in their subsequent ex- 
istence. They know that medicine plants and food are abundant in the warm regions 
of the south but they attribute their own relatively meager knowledge of these bless- 
ings to this fortunate event. Incidentally, after it they developed the technique of 
constructing properties out of birchbark, the baskets in particular, and adupted the 
designs of plant life, leaves, blossoms and tendrils, as a basis for the decoration of 


objects made out of birchbark. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


DeuTscHE VOLKSLIEDER MIT IHREN MELopIEN: BALLADEN. John Meier (Ed.). 
(Deutsches Volksliedarchiv. Bd. I, 321 pp., music. 18 mks. Bd. II, 303 pp., music. 
19.50 mks, Bd. III Erste Hialfte, 140 pp., music. 14 mks, Berlin and Leipzig: 
De Gruyter & Co., 1935-1939.) 

One of the most scientific and thorough-going studies in folk music in recent years 
is the Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren Melodien, of which five fascicles have ap- 
peared. This study is part of the extensive research conducted by the Deutsches 
Volksliedarchiv and is published under the editorship of John Meier, with the col- 
laboration of scholars well-known in folk lore and folk music. Private individuals 
and public organizations, numerous archives, libraries and societies, not only in 
Germany but in Switzerland, Denmark, England and some of the Balkan States, 
have contributed to the enterprise. Older and newer collections of folk songs and 
folk song scholars have been consulted—such as the Locheimer Liederbuch, Finck, 
Boecxken, Forster, Kretzschmer-Zuccalmaglio, Erk, Béhme, Pinck and numerous 
others. 

The editors seek to offer a comprehensive and scientific source for German narra- 
tive songs from their earliest beginnings in the Middle Ages to the present time. In 
accordance with this aim all available sources of texts and tunes have beeen listed— 
including indications like “to be sung to the tune of . . .”; important versions and 
variants of both text and music and, whenever available, the earliest copies have been 
reproduced with analytical critical comment. 

These volumes contain the earliest ballad tunes and texts, some of which are traced 
as far back as the ninth century a.v. Among the melodies are found minstrel tunes, 
excerpts from the Roman Gradual, German chorales; some of the variants are known 
in the form of potpourris and quodlibets, others as canti firmi. Of subjects widely 
known and of popular interest appear “Tristan and Isolde,” “Tannhauser,” “Sur le 
Pont d’Avignon” and the widely distributed mediaeval ballad story, known in the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition as “Barbara Allan.” 

The editors follow the historical evolution of these tunes in a thorough-going 
analysis of nearly every tone in the melodic line with respect to its pitch and rhythmic 
value, By eliminating musical features which may be attributable to specific styles 
or periods in musical history—structural types, contours, and formulas—an attempt 
has been made to lay bare or to reconstruct the form probably closest to the original 
tune, By comparison of variants and all other available data an endeavor has been 
made to determine the probable primal nucleus of the melody. Many questions with 
respect to the cause and source of each variation arise and a number of probable 
solutions are discussed. Attempts are made to offer some explanation for every varia- 
tion and to determine the probable period of its origin. 

In the course of the analyses and discussion every significant topic in the field of 
folk music is touched upon—phrase finals, tonality, individual variation, interde- 
pendence of text and tune and geography. 

The determination of the first or the original melody to a given ballad, where 
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there are several different tunes to a given ballad text, opens a field of considerable 
interest. 

The probable reasons for the preservation or the loss of melodies are mentioned, 
For instance, in Herzog Ernst the length (thirteen lines) of the tune, it is suggested, 
made it inadequate for use as cantus firmus—one of the principal means of preserva- 
tion. Also, the declamatory line and free rhythmic character of most minstrel ballad 
tunes, being inadequate for use as cantus firmus, have prevented their transmission 
and preservation. Structural differences between variants—three- or four-part melo- 
dies, presence or absence of refrains and repetitions—are discussed in detail with 
special reference to comparable divisions and differences in text versions. These 
structural differences are at time: attributable to national preferences. The interde- 
pendence of and reciprocal influence between text and metric-rhythmic structure of 
the melody is always pointed out. The correspondence or divergence of masculine 
and feminine cadences in text and in music is frequently mentioned. 

An analytical technique such as this should be the ultimate goal of all students of 
research in the field of folk music. This publication is exemplary. Perhaps one may 
not always agree with the hypotheses offered for the origin and the developmental 
history of a melody, and perhaps at times speculation in interpreting the reasons for 
variations has been carried too far, but on the whole great care has been taken to 
distinguish between highly probable explanation and mere conjecture. The thorough- 
ness and objectivity with which the material has been treated is admirable. 

The editors hav< followed a most commendable method in publishing a number 
of melodic variants one underneath another, measure by measure, so that a com- 
plete picture stan?s before one at a glance. 

Some of the major assertions made by the editors are: 

1. Minstrel tunes were purely rhapsodic and the shape of their melodic line arose 
out of the originally declamatory-recitative character of the ballad texts. Narration 
generated the tones, determining their pitch and rhythmic value and therefore creat- 
ing a tune with a declamatory melodic line. This view excludes the possibility that 
early melodies may have been created as musical ideas not necessarily dominated by 
suggestions of textual features such as speech melody, speech accent, and the like. 
The editors assume that in the case of the minstrel ballads, non-structural, musically 
unorganized, rhapsodical, declamatory, and therefore formally free tunes were the 
first to be invented and that the melodies conceived musically are later in origin. 

2. In the narrative ballads the long-line verse preceded the short-line verse, and, 
similarly the long-line musical phrase the short-line phrase. It is asserted that even 
in the early form of these ballads the singers must have felt that the long-line was 
a unit. Purely strophic folk song, where melody is musically conceived and motivated 
(with short-line musical phrases) is differentiated in origin—and therefore in form— 
from narrative ballads (with long-line phrases). As one of the evidences in favor of 
this theory the editors cite the fact that refrains are usually interpolated at caesuras 
at the end of long lines and not in the body of long lines—such as that between the 
c and d phrases in Das jtingere Hildebrandshed. 

3. Causal factors in the evolution of scales emerge during analyses. For instance, 
a word accent raises or sharpens a tone as does also conscious accentuation; the feel- 
ing for pentatonic scales passes away. Such factors enlarge the boundaries of the 
pentatonic scales and fill in the gaps in the melodic line. The comparison of variants 
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and the function of tones within the melodic line determine modality and tonality. 

4. Adjustment is frequently illustrated as an attempt, subsequent to the origin of 
the tune, to put rhapsodical declamation into musically conceived form; various 
elements of a melodic phrase are altered to make two musical phrases alike. For in- 
stance, cadences or phrase finals (the last note of a phrase) are altered to correspond 
with one another; the phrase final of a preceding phrase is taken over as the first 
tone of an immediately following phrase. This development of a more effective 
musical structure by the adjustment of musical elements belongs, it is stated, to a 
stage in the evolutionary history of these ballad tunes later than the primitive irregu- 
lar rhapsodic forms, which are not conceived musically. 

This levelling or equalizing tendency of adjustment taking place at a later stage 
would seem to contradict the rise of variation from primitive, simple, short, repeated 
motives—but here again, as mentioned above, the entire argument is founded upon 
the narrative origin of the declamatory tonal line. Undoubtedly when a motive is 
primordially conceived as musical tones (purely musical thinking, not dictated by 
the text) the entire series of arguments must be recast. 

5. Melodic variants from neighboring countries such as Austria, the Netherlands, 
Scandinavian countries, England and the Balkan States are given and references are 
made to their mutual geographical influences. For instance, the reduction of a three- 
line melody to a two-line melody in Gottschee is caused by the local prevalence of 
the latter form; the interpoiation of refrains in Scandinavian variants, where refrains 
are popular, provide interesting illustrations of variations due to acculturation. 

In the discussion of the interrelations of these German folk tunes with those of 
other European countries the absence of reference to the rich legacy of folk song in 
Spain and in Italy is noticeable, especially so when text versions are cited in a few 
instances. Also, a certain nationalistic attitude appears now and again in geographical 
discussions. Perhaps it is too much to expect one editor to give every international 
correlation of a folk tune. 

6. Contemporary musical styles always affect the variations in tunes. Formulas and 
melodic types, musical elements characteristic of particular historical periods often 
appear. For instance, decorative, melismatic phrases and cadences are attributed to 
the Meistersingers, to the sixteenth-century style, and at times to an individual taste 
or idiosyncrasy. 

From the analyses emerge several distinct types of German ballad tunes and folk 
melodies. Certain types are characteristic of specific areas, others of some period in 
cultural history. References to each one of these types occur in the course of the 
discussion of the tunes. The reader cannot refrain from wishing that these types 
might have been presented in a summary of a few pages set aside particularly for 
this purpose. It is hoped this will be forthcoming when the remaining volumes of 
the publication (a total of five volumes as planned) are completed. 

University of California. SirvarT Povapian. 


EuropeaN Battapry. William J. Entwistle. (404 pp., index. $5.50. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, New York: Oxford University Press, 1939.) 
Students of the popular ballad have keenly felt the need of a study which extended 
the geographical bounds of this genre beyond the northwest European and British 
area and which brought together, without the introduction of speculative material, 
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the objective facts which emerge from a careful examination of popular narrative 
song throughout Europe. Professor Entwistle has now supplied this need. As Pro. 
fessor of Spanish Studies at Oxford, his interest in the popular ballad developed from 
that in the old Spanish ballads. In order to understand them, he saw that it was 
necessary to acquaint himself with the entire ballad tradition. 

Professor Entwistle has taken his task very seriously. In order to carry it out, he 
has had to make practical use of a large number of European languages. He has 
examined all the material himself, even when it had received previous treatment. 
Thus the whole field of European balladry, with very minor exceptions, has come 
under the critical eye of the author. Any generalizations, therefore, which he feels 
called upon to make, are the result of first-hand acquaintance with the songs them- 
selves. He never indulges in that type of pure speculation which has vitiated so much 
of the work of our older ballad scholars. 

The book is divided into two main sections. In Book I he discusses ballads in 
general. Here he brings together his generalizations about the nature of the entire 
ballad tradition. In “People and Poets” he treats of the position of the ballad singer 
and the function of ballad singing in various European societies. He next proceeds to 
attempt a definition of the ballad, and in this chapter charts out the various geog- 
raphical areas and indicates their respective ballad traditions. In “Performance” he 
assembles evidence from a wide variety of sources showing the wide variation in 
the manner of performance over the whole area. He finds that in one place they 
may be recited, in another sung. Some peoples dance to them, and sometimes they 
are accompanied by instruments. These practices vary from country to country. Other 
general problems which he discusses in this same objective fashion are tunes, kinds 
and dates, how ballads spread, the descent of ballads, and the ascent of ballads. In 
the two latter chapters he gives examples of ballads which have been made from the 
epic or other more literary forms, as well as ballads which have formed the basis for 
subsequent literary treatment. 

The second book is arranged by geographical areas and discusses the ballads found 
in each of these areas. The treatment is not always uniform, since it is obvious that 
no writer can be equally well acquainted with all of these areas. But this is un- 
doubtedly the best survey of European balladry which has ever been made. For the 
first time in a single book we can learn about the folksongs of the Kentucky moun- 
tains (as one manifestation of British balladry), the Russian byliny, and the ballads 
of modern Greece, and can see clearly in what ways they are alike and in what 
ways they have developed along different lines, The book undoubtedly marks a new 
stage in the study of European balladry. 


Indiana University. StitH THOMPSON. 


BaLLaps AND Soncs oF INpIANA. Paul G. Brewster. (Indiana University Publications, 
Folklore Series No. 1. 376 pp., music. $2.00, paper; $2.50, cloth. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University, 1940). 

Mr. Brewster is already known to students of balladry by his publication in this 
journal in 1935! of a sheat of fifteen Child ballads from Indiana. With the present 


1 Paul G. Brewster, “Traditional Ballads from Indiana” (Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. 48, no. 190: 295-317, 1935). 
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work Indiana enters into its due place in the field of folksong in America. Since the 
completion of the English and Scottish Popular Ballads in 1898, the United States has 
been shown to be a reservoir of ballads. The Atlantic coast, the Appalachians, Missis- 
sippi and Texas on the Gulf, Nebraska, Missouri, Ohio, and more recently Illinois 
and Michigan, have been pretty thoroughly, though no doubt not exhaustively, ex- 
plored; and now Indiana—which from the date and character of its settlement 
should be at least as rich in this sort of memories as its fellows in the old Northwest 
Territory—is found to have a store of ballads. Mr. Brewster’s book contains, besides 
the fifteen ballads previously reported, a dozen others of the Child canon, many of 
them in a variety of versions, and seventy-three other items. The ballads of the Child 
canon are numbers 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 12, 26, 49, 73, 74, 75, 76, 79, 84, 93, 95, 155, 200, 
226, 243, 274, 277, 278, 286, 295, and 299. Two of these, “The False Knight upon the 
Road” and “Lamkin,” have not often appeared in American collections. Some of 
the others are perhaps not really versions cf the Child ballads indicated by the num- 
bers: “The Soldier’s Wooing” has some likeness in theme with “Erlinton,” but is 
actually a form of the British broadside “The Masterpiece of Love-Songs;” the lyrics 
of lovers’ parting listed under 76 have only the shoe-and-glove dialogue, which has 
become a commonplace of love-lyric in America, in common with “The Lass of 
Roch Royal.” “Sally,” given under number 295, contains elements, and is no doubt 
derived from “The Brown Girl,” but is hardly a version of that ballad. The last in 
the list is, as Mr. Brewster points out, a combination of “Trooper and Maid” and 
“Young Hunting” and might be listed under either 299 or 68. Of the seventy-three 
other items a majority—41 by my count—are old-world material, broadsides, music- 
hall pieces, nursery rimes, or other traditional verses, and the rest are of native origin. 
It is by no means easy, in many cases, to be sure whether a given piece is cr is not an 
inheritance from across the water; but such things as “Fair Charlotte” (the editor 
seems to have missed Barry's discovery, announced in the Bulletin of the Folk-song 
Society of the Northeast, vol. XII, p. 26, that this is the work not of Carter of Ben- 
sontown but of the journalist Seba Smith), “Springfield Mountain,” “The Young 
Man Who Wouldn’t Hoe His Corn,” “The Texas Ranger,” and “Fuller and Warren” 
are indubitably American. 

Having had occasion recently to check over the various published collections of 
traditional song in America I have been impressed with the near-identity of the 
ballad singers’ repertory in widely separated parts of the country. It holds not only 
for the ballads proper and the narrative songs, but also for the fragmentary love- 
lyrics, the satires, the comic pieces, the nursery jingles. Examination of the fuller 
collections—Barry’s, Sharp’s, Cox’s, Henry’s, Miss Eddy’s, that of the Missouri Folk- 
Lore Society—reveals that the same songs are current in New England, the Appala- 
chians, the Ozarks, and Ohio; and one suspects that a more exhaustive search would 
show them to be known also in Indiana, “Little Orphan McAfee,” “Oma Wise,” 
“Frankie and Albert,” “The Nightingale,” “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” “The 
Quaker’s Wooing,” “When I Was Single,” “Rinordine,” “Joe Bowers,” “Jesse James,” 
“The Lone Prairie,” “The Little Family” do not appear in Mr. Brewster’s collection, 
but it is altogether probable that they are known in Indiana. Twenty-two of the 
twenty-seven Child items in his book are found also in the Missouri collection, and 
of the seventy-three other items fifty-one, at least, are known in Missouri, probably 
more. The part played in setting up this repertory by songbooks like The Forget- 
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Me-Not Songster and by single-sheet series such as Partridge’s, Wehman’s, and De 
Marsan’s still awaits systematic study. And so also does the history—most rewarding 
of all, perhaps, to the competent investigator with adequate musical equipment—of 
the fragmentary traditional love-lyric, the most poetical of all our forms of folksong, 
University of Missouri. H. M. Betpen, 


TraDITIONAL Music oF America. Ira W. Ford. (480 pp., music. $5.00. New York: 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1940). 

This is obviously a fine gift book, a well-made volume with good paper, clearly 
set music and excellent print, but the recipient must remember the saying about gift 
horses. The collector “as a descendant of American pioneers offers this contribution” 
of music which “had its inception in post-Colonial days.” He says, “America being 
one of the youngest among nations, gives the modern research worker the advantage 
of having to delve but a short distance, so that, from its comparatively recent past, 
most of the folklore in song, music and tradition may be preserved.” 

The compiler of this collection (the title is superb arrogance) views himself as a 
pioneer in the field of traditional music. Much like the English poet who claimed: 


I first adventure, follow me who list 
And be the second English satirist, 


he concludes his foreword with the statement: “There is much undiscovered material 
still existent, which will no doubt be recorded in time as the history of American 
music is compiled.” Nowhere is there a reference to other folksong books or to the 
popular pocket songsters of the nineteenth century. In the whole collection we get no 
indication of the provenience of particular fiddle tunes or songs except for a list, in 
the foreword, of helpful pioneers, mainly from Missouri and California. There is a 
group of obviously local “traditions” for the origin of some of the fiddle tunes in- 
cluding, strangely, a variant of the Arkansaw Traveler dialogue. Their source is not 
given. The compiler naively seems to regard them as historical explanations. 

Mr. Ford recognizes that variation in tunes exists, but gives what he calls the most 
universally accepted versions. We do not know how he derives them for each case, 
nor whether any composites are included. That his mystical post-Colonial pioneers 
were culturally of British, Irish, and German stock, we may assume from both ex- 
amining the fiddle tunes in the collection and from history—but not from any other 
information divulged. 

Whatever there is of value in the book lies in its offering over two hundred and 
fifty fiddle tunes, including jigs, reels, fiddle songs (showing southern derivation), 
folk songs like “The Cuckoo”, a miscellany of the tunes of songs from the minstrel 
stage, and popular and college songs like “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” and 
“Reuben, Reuben, I’ve Been Thinking.” There is also a section of about fifty tunes 
of “round dance music . . . written as the old-time fiddlers play it” including waltzes, 
schottisches, galops, polkas, mazurkas, varsoviennes and marches. The very hetero- 
geneity of the items gives us a good idea of the unselective character of the fiddler’s 
reperioire, 

The section of “old-time ballads and songs of entertainment” does not share in the 
virtue of being representative. It contains, chiefly, nineteenth-century popular songs 
of the kind found in the sentimental, minstrel and “comic Irish” songsters, There are 
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some songs of college vintage like “The Bulldog on the Bank” and an odd half 
dozen songs from older folk tradition: “Grandma’s Advice,” two sea shanties, 
“Way Out West in Kansas,” and a very few others. It is as much a distortion of the 
rural folksong tradition to have only such songs given as typical, as it is to have 
only Child ballads. We admit regretfully that few collections have the breadth of 
Shoemaker’s Mountain Minstrelsy of Pennsylvania. 

A few play party and children’s singing games are given with the directions for 
playing them. Directions are also given for a number of dances. One delightful 
group of “ornamental calls” gives some of the rhymes “used by callers to enliven 
the dance.” 

Indiana University. HERBERT Havpert. 
FoLKsoncs OF RoANOKE AND THE ALBEMARLE. Louis W. Chappell. (203 pp., music. 

$3.00. Morgantown, W. Va.: The Ballad Press, Box 777, 1939). 

Professor Chappell’s folksong collection is from “the Albemarle, tidewater region 
of Roanoke Island and the Albemarle Sound in eastern North Carolina. . . . the old- 
est section of the state.” The residents of this area are “like other lowland whites of 
the South . . . almost wholly of colonial British descent . . . and these tidewater 
whites work and sing about as much as other American folk. The purpose of this 
book is to call attention to that fact, and to present a few of their ballads and songs, 
a batch sufficiently British to add the swamp country to the ballad geography of 
America.” 

To the folksong students who have admired the originality and thoroughness of 
Professor Chappell’s study of John Henry, the conventional character of his latest 
book will be a disappointment. Although the book does not pretend to be more than 
the fruit of casual vacation collecting, we note regretfully the lack of any comment 
by the singers on the songs—a type of material the earlier study gave us the right 
to exp» The absence of any description of the folksingers or picture of the region 
in which they live makes for a certain aridity. 

One hundred and twenty songs, with variants for only a few of them, are given. 
Twenty-three of them are versions of the group of Child ballads most widely dis- 
tributed in this country. A valuable contribution is the inclusion of more than twenty 
items, transcribed from phonograph records by Dr. Fletcher Collins, Jr., for which 
the melody is given for each stanza of the songs, not merely for the first one. The 
procedure has been advocated by Barry, Herzog, and other folksong scholars, but 
this is the first time it has been used with any sizable group. Its value lies in demon- 
strating how much a melody varies from stanza to stanza even in one rendition of a 
song. All but two of the songs thus presented are religious folksongs of the “fasola” 
tradition. Although only one voice part is given, this group is a worthwhile addition 
to the materials available for the study of the “white spiritual” and its relation to 
secular song. 

Tunes for the opening stanza only of some forty-two other songs were notated, 
chiefly from two singers, by Prof. George H. Healey. Since Professor Chappell had 
first taken down the texts of most of these songs some ten years before, we wish 
that he had used this opportunity of revisiting his informants, to secure the texts a 
second time. This could have resulted in a brief but informative comparison of the 
textual variation between two widely separated renditions by the same singer. 
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Worthy of note is the inclusion of the texts of several bawdy songs. Collectors 
have been as loath to publish “blackguard pieces” as folk singers are to sing them for 
strangers. We need more of these to round out our knowledge of the repertory and 
psychology of folk singers. Since most collections are pretty definitely not for popular 
consumption, there is no very real hindrance to the inclusion of “high-kilted” songs, 
We can take the chance of shocking a scholar who has read the 1776 edition of 
David Herd’s Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs and knows the nurse’s lines in 
Romeo and Juliet. However, it is most important for study purposes that the tunes 
of these songs, often very old and good, should also be recorded. 

Four songs based on the murder of Nell Cropsey by her lover are interesting as 
independent treatments of the same theme. Two are simply older songs with amus- 
ingly few changes made to adapt them to the local situation. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY. Hersert: Hacpert. 


Et Romance EspaNot y EL Corripo MExiIcANo, Estupio ComparATivo. Vicente T. 
Mendoza. (xviii, 835 pp., music. Mexico: Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma, 1939). 

The purpose of Professor Mendoza’s investigations is to demonstrate that the 
Mexican corrido is a direct descendant of the Spanish romance. In proof of this he 
presents a 231-page scientific analysis of the music of each, supporting the arguments 
of his thesis with 547 pages of the melody and text of a veritable treasure-house of 
Spanish and Mexican ballads. Previous to this work the literary aspects of the 
romance had already been studied both in Spain by Menéndez y Pelayo, Juan and 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, and Eduardo Martinez Torner, as well as in the Americas 
by Chacén y Calvo, Ciro Bayo, Julio Vicufia Cifuentes, Pedro Henriquez Urejfia, and 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. Of these scholars, Martinez Torner was the only one to precede 
the more scientific Mendoza in emphasizing the musical aspects of the problem. 

Mendoza collected all the music for Spanish romances that he could find, scrupul- 
ously including only that of which there is no trace in Mexico; and subjected this 
wholly Spanish music to a rhythmic, modal, tonal, and melodic analysis. As a result 
of this fourfold approach he concludes that rhythmically the music of the romance 
derives from the Latin prosas or sequences which introduced cadence into the 
melody. The melody becomes regularized because of the form and cadential accent 
of the familiar ballad line which has ictus on the penult syllable or seventh sound of 
the phrase. The principal mode encountered is the major, but, in varying degrees, 
examples were also found of the minor and the Greek modes, such as the Phrygian, 
Dorian, Hyperdorian, and Myxolydian. From the very nature of the tonal and 
melodic analyses it is more difficult to show results of fundamental significance, but 
the author has carefully charted these as well. 

In the mind of Mendoza, while the Spanish romance represents the past of Mexico, 
the corrido is her present, and is a young, rough, but vigorous, living, developing art, 
on the road to becoming for the Mexican lyric and music what the Spanish romance 
has become for the Spanish lyric and music. And just as Fernan Gonzalez, the Cid, 
and others found their way into the Spanish romancero, so the life and exploits of 
the famous guerrillero, Pancho Villa, and many others are now celebrated in simple, 
forceful Mexican corridos, all ready to form an integral part of the authentic Roman- 


cero Mexicano of tomorrow. 
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In Andalusia there were corridas or romances-corridos. In Mexico there was a 
confusion of various names—romance, tragedia, ejemplo, corrido, versos, coplas, 
relacién, and others, all of which Mendoza differentiates and defines, The oldest 
corrido found in Mexico is the one known as the Coplas al Tapado of 1684, but the 
most flourishing period of the corrido comes in the nineteenth century. All these 
corridos that he has collected, Mendoza classifies in thirty-three divisions according 
to musical structure, that is, from the simplest melody for one octosyllabic ballad line 
through many complexities of introductions, interludes, and refrains, to the pre- 
tentious melody for eight octosyllabic lines. About eighty per cent of all the accom- 
paniments collected have melodies for four octosyllabic lines with or without the 
addition of introduction, interlude or refrain. 

Mendoza sums up the results of his careful study in the statement that, “because 
of the harmony implicit in its melodies, because it is conceived and composed prin- 
cipally in the major mode, as well as because of its external and internal elements, 
the corrido is not only a direct descendant of the Spanish romance, but that very 
romance transplanted and flourishing on our soil; for which reason we may state 
without fear—others have done so although they have not proved it—that it defi- 
nitely is the Mexican romance.” 

This conclusion will surprise few students who are acquainted with the Spanish 
romance and the Mexican corrido, but the musical proof of it demanded a scholar 
of the devotion and competence of Professor Mendoza. Added to his thorough train- 
ing in the history of music was a rare ability to select the authentic, basic melody, in 
short, to strip the music of all ornamentation and to study the fundamental folk 
material. 

In the second part of the book, Mendoza arranges the texts and melodies in five 
classes in accordance with the working-out of his thesis: I. Spanish romances in 
Spain only, pp. 235-313; II. Traditional romances in Mexico, pp. 317-419; III. Corri- 
dos, pp. 423-702; IV. Romances de Relacién, pp. 705-766; V. Reflections of the 
corrido in painting, music, literature, pp. 767-782. Bibliography, pp. 793-799. Indexes. 

Crass I contains many of the familiar Spanish ballads with melodies by historic 
figures like Juan del Encina, Luis Milan, and also by recent arrangers, all in modern 
notation so that they can be easily read and compared. Crass II offers the music and 
text of traditional Spanish romances and gives the Mexican descendants of both. For 
the folklorist this is one of the most interesting sections of the volume because of the 
juxtaposition of Spanish and Mexican materials. For example, in the case of Delga- 
dina who is shocked that her father wants her to be his enamorada, there are half a 
dozen melodies and some twenty versions of the text from Spain and the different 
provinces of Mexico. The same holds true though in more limited fashion in the 
case of Marlborough or Mambri, the faithless wife, the friend of Bernal Francés, the 
knight who seeks a wife for himself or his king, the description of the husband, the 
malmaridada, the deceased wife, Don Gato who dies of a fall, the evil mother-in-law, 
and others. Crass III offers Mexican corridos on political, social, or historical subjects 
such as Pancho Villa, Macario Romero, Carranza, Maximilian, the palm, the cock- 
roach (la cucaracha), the aviator Carranza, Modesto Ayala, Obregon, Juarez, and 
many others. These are arranged according to complexity of melody, hence versions 
of Macario Romero, for instance, may unfortunately for the folklorist be scattered 
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under several headings. A number of these that have known authors are nevertheless 
included because the simple, vigorous treatment is in the popular tradition. 

Crass IV is devoted to the romance de relacién which Mendoza would keep dis. 
tinct from the corrido, although they have characteristics in common. In general the 
relacién is less serious than the corrido, relates incredible or fabulous deeds, may be 
fantastic, exaggerated, and humorous, and often treats of animals. Examples of 
which Mendoza gives various versions, are the marriage of the louse and the flea, the 
Indiano, and the mayor and the miller’s wife. Ctass V gives examples of the use of 
the corrido in painting by Diego Rivera, in music by Carlos Chavez to whom the 
book is dedicated, and by different authors in verse and drama. 

No mention has been made in this review of a wealth of information that is gen- 
erously included although perhaps outside the main musical thesis. This consists of 
interesting sections on the geographical zones where ballads are found, on creators 
and singers of ballads, and on solo instruments and groups, illustrated with many 
cuts of singers, “mariachis” or variously composed orchestras, and also of distin- 
guished folklorists in the field of the corrido. So it must be evident that Professor 
Mendoza’s comparative study of the ballad of Spain and Mexico is not only signifi- 
cant for the authoritative discussion of their close musical relationship, but also 


extremely valuable for the large and varied collectici: of Mexican material in the 
fields of music and folklore. 
University of Michigan. J. N. Lincotn. 


Bopy, Boots anp Britcues, Harold W. Thompson. (530 pp., illus., index, cover-maps. 

$3.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1940.) 

A delightful book, not only for the folklorist but for anyone interested in the his- 
tory of our mores. Professor Thompson, quite rightly, gives a wide meaning to “folk- 
lore.” Though weather lore and folk medicine, which commonly bulk large in re- 
gional collections, are not dealt with, and superstitions but slightly, there are chap- 
ters on pirates, whalers, “plain sailors,’ and “canawlers;” on lumbermen and rafters 
and on mountaineers; on Indian fighters, figures in the colonial wars, in the Revolu- 
tion, in the War of 1812, and in the Civil War; on “tall tales,” “tricksters and retorts,” 
regional bad-men, and murderers; on ballad lovers, romantic, tragic, and comic; on 
place-names and on proverbs. The gatherings are all from New York State, and 
taken together they vividly recall the unique position of that commonweath in our 
history—reaching from the Atlantic to the Great Lakes, possessing the first great 
highway to the new West, peopled successively by Indians, Dutch, English, French, 
Yankees, Irishmen, and so presenting a sort of epitome of our national growth. Per- 
haps the most striking chapter is that called “Sons of Robin Hood,” recounting fact 
and legend not about romantic Dick Turpins but, chiefly, about Claudius Smith and 
his gang of “Cowboys” on the Hudson in Revolutionary times and the Loomis or- 
ganization of thieves and highbinders in Madison and Oneida counties in the 
middle of the last century. And it is all told quietly and humorously, without a for- 
bidding array of footnotes and bibliography. Not, however, without scholarly au- 
thentication; an appendix gives the sources of each of the stories or bits of lore— 
mostly first-hand reports from the author’s students in various master’s dissertations 
done under his direction, sometimes from songbooks, old broadsides, or special 


regional investigations. 
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In the matter of ballads, of special interest to the present reviewer, the book is not 
particularly rich. Only nine of the Child ballads appear—one of which, however, is 
“The Cruel Mother,” not of frequent occurrence in the Northern states, Of the 
others reported, about a hundred including fragments, something more than half are 
forms of pieces found in other regional collections—many of them familiar in song- 
book or slip-ballad print and generally of British origin, though some are native 
American. The remainder are local, sometimes from old prints or manuscript collec- 
tions, sometimes from oral tradition. Noteworthy are the songs connected with the 
building and operation of the Erie Canal. The author intimates that he has much 
other ballad lore, including tunes (none are given in this book), which he may 
communicate to the public at some later time. When he does, I hope it will include 
the story of Martha Dexter, which traveled far enough to be included in my 
Missouri collection but of which I could learn nothing, up to the time of the publica- 
tion of the collection, beyond what the ballad tells. Recently I have been informed by 
Miss Kay Dealy of Philadelphia that the girl was drowned in the Chemung River 
close to the New York-Pennsylvania border in 1842, and that the ballad is still known 
in Pennsylvania. Presumably also in the Chemung valley. 

Columbia, Missouri. H. M. BEvpEN. 


You anp Your Superstitions. Brewton Berry. (249 pp., illus. $2.13. Columbia, Mo.: 

Lucas Brothers, 1940.) 

Do you know what it means to laugh before breakfast or to drop a dish rag; or 
how to make a barren tree bear fruit? Do you know why men are superstitious and 
why people go on believing in omens in spite of civilization, science, and religion? 
This book will go far to satisfy your curiosity. 

Here a college professor describes the quaint beliefs of mankind, discussing ghosts, 
devils and witches, omens, fortune telling, dreams, palmistry and phrenology, 
astrology and charms. He explains why superstition has nine lives and rises like the 
Phoenix from its ashes. The volume will give the reader many laughs and make him 
shake his head over the follies and crimes committed in the name of superstition. 
Here you will learn how water witches work and form a notion of how the same 
method may be used to discover oil wells. I once suggested to a practical geologist 
that he write an article about the witches who find oil fields. He refused, saying that 
they had found as many as the scientific geologists. 

The book is amusingly and simply written for the general reader and pleasingly 
illustrated in black and white. I have been able to find only one mis-statement in it, 
with regard to the lighting of three cigarettes from one match being unlucky. This 
superstition was not the invention of match manufacturers. It is found among the 
Osage Indians who were afraid to light their tobacco with a second hand fire, and 
always insisted on using a fresh coal when the pipe had to be re-lighted. 

A most amusing and informative volume; the price, a lucky number, $2.13. 
Though not a book of tricks, it gives the background of these things and makes them 
more interesting. The author also explains why we are superstitious and why super- 
stitions survive. He defines such beliefs as premature explanations that overstay their 
time, comparing them to the skeletons of monsters of forgotten ages, survivals of pre- 
historic time when all men believed in magic, “the tool that failed.” 

Apparently men began without any supernatural or superstitious fears. They were 
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mere animists who found in certain objects and beings in this world powers they 
needed or feared. A primitive savage was something of a scientist in his feeble way, 
with an entirely objective view of life and the universe. Finding certain things affect. 
ing his welfare, he attempted to gain the mastery of these and when coincidence 
favored him attributed his good luck to his own abilities. It was a poor savage who 
could not make it rain or influence the hunted animal to give up its life. This old 
science is known as magic now and when it failed men turned to religion and prayed 
to gods whose powers were greater than those of men. However, the bulk of man- 
kind has never really rid itself of magic. True religion is found only among a 
minority, even to this day, and, indeed, religion of a sort is found paired with 
magic in almost every religion of the world. 

Eventually certain sceptical souls attempted to dispense with religion as an aid to 
control of nature and began to base their science on more reliable information. But 
so long as uncertainty and luck play a part in human affairs, so long numbers of men 
will turn to magic for aid. The author believes that superstition is simply a stage in 
man’s quest for security, and holds that security may eventually smash superstition 
where all other means have failed. Judging from the state of the world at this 
writing, superstition is far from moribund. 

Norman, Oklahoma. STANLEY VESTAL. 


BackwoopsMEN. DarinG MEN OF THE OZARKS, INCLUDING THE LIFE oF NATHANIEL 
(Stus) borvers, George Clinton Arthur. (99 pp. $1.50. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, n.d.) 

Fotk Taxes oF Missouri. Earl A. Collins. (133 pp. $2.00. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, n.d.) 

These two works, of no very great intrinsic merit, have some significance as folk- 
books. This is particularly true of Arthur’s work, which is composed of tall tales 
and exciting happenings from the early logging days in Missouri, with special stress 
on the staggering career of Stub Borders, four times given up for dead but still alive 
and kicking. Collins’ work attempts a rather pedestrian literary quality in presenting 
a variety of tales, from local legends of Pooseyites, through tall tales, hero stories, 
legendary sayings, and place names to yarns of the supernatural. 

The artistic level of such stories as we have here is never very high, but such 
collections do have a place because they are in the most limited sense “regional” 
literature. Here are the stories of local characters who in an earlier age would per- 
haps have grown to the stature of demi-heroes but now, so quickly has time passed 
over them and their world been lost, have only a kind of mournful extravagance in 
insignificant matters. In this respect the volumes are typical of many collections of 
local story. 

Kansas University. J. W. AsHton. 


BistioGRAPHY OF Latin AMERICAN Foxktore. Ralph Steele Boggs. (109 pp. $1.50. 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association Publications, Series 1, 
Vol. 5. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1940). 

Brought out by the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association in 

Washington, some of whose publications are of interest to folklorists and historians 

(e.g. Charles F. Gosnell’s Spanish Personal Names), this selected bibliography serves 
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as an informal and handy reading guide tor those interested in the subject. Dr. 
Boggs has included approximately seven hundred entries from over eight thousand 
on Latin American folklore in his files. References are subdivided for the several 
Central and South American countries, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Puerto Rico, under the headings: Bibliography; Periodicals; General and Miscellane- 
ous; Mythology; Legends and Traditions; Folktales; Poetry, Music, Dance and 
Games; Festivals and Customs; Drama; Arts and Crafts; Food aid Drink; Belief, 
Witchcraft, Medicine and Magic; Folk Speech; Proverbs; Riddles. An Index helps the 
reader to orient himself. Latin-American items from the United States occur occa- 
sionally but are not grouped systematically. The West Indian islands not separately 
listed are included in the “General” group. 

It is perhaps inevitable that in selecting from so large a mass the quality and allo- 
cation of items in the “General and Miscellaneous” group are at times uneven; the 
ethnographic works are not always the most representative. It is regrettable that the 
valuable papers of E. M. von Hornbostel and the extensive source materials of the 
d’Harcourts have been omitted under “Music.” Even a person of Dr. Boggs’ industry 
and perseverance cannot possibly cover the vast field fully, and the bibliography 
would gain if a second edition were submitted for suggestions to specialists, for in- 
stance to an anthropologist familiar with the South American field. In the meanwhile 
Dr. Boggs to whose pioneer efforts in folklore bibliography we owe so much has 
given us a valuable guide. It is to be hoped that more of his bibliographical material 
will soon see the light. 

Columbia University. Grorce HEeErzoe. 
More West Hicuianp Tares. John G. McKay (Trans.). (338 pp. 25/- net. Edin- 

burgh and London: Oliver and Boyd for the Scottish Anthropological and Folk- 

lore Society, 1940). 

Several great manuscript collections of folktales which were made about the middle 
of the nineteenth century have never been published. The Swedish collection of 
G. O. Hyltén-Cavallius and others lie in Swedish archives; Norwegian collections by 
various scholars are at Oslo; the great Finnish collection of Kaarle Krohn is at 
Helsinki; and the materials of Jakob Hurt and M. J. Eisen are at Dorpat. We do 
not know enough about these collections to form an adequate opinion of what is 
out of easy reach, for indices are incomplete or (as is usually the case) are entirely 
lacking. Perhaps the selections which have already been made from these collections 
or the existence of good printed collections from the countries in question has pre- 
vented us from regretting the scantiness of our knowledge as keenly as we should. 
In any event, the Scotch Gaelic parallel to these collections has long been the object 
of active interest on the part of scholars in folklore. It was assembled by J. F. Camp- 
bell of Islay, who chose enough texts from it to make up four volumes of Popular 
Tales from the Western Highlands (Edinburgh, 1860-62). The importance of what 
was printed and the need for supplementing the stock of Scotch Gaelic texts have 
made scholars wish for more tales from Campbell’s manuscripts. For some years John 
G. McKay and his advisers have been preparing this volume, and several more are 
planned. The high quality of the tales and the excellence of the editorial work make 
us wish that it may be possible to issue the remaining volumes. 

A few notes on details will indicate the importance and interest of the tales or 
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suggest minor improvements in details or present slight differences in interpretation, 
The reference (p. 61) to the Kinder- und Hausmarchen should be to No. 71 rather 
than p. 71; see J. Bolte and G. Polivka, Amerkungen, II (Leipzig, 1915), 79-96. 
Additional material on the cumulative story No. 4, “Mér, the Daughter of Smiid,” 
may be found in the article “Formelmarchen,” Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Marchens, Il (Berlin, 1935), 185, § 18; the actors are ordinarily animals, but this 
Scotch Gaelic text is curious for its partial use of human beings. Further investigation 
of this variation might prove interesting. The tale is also connected (p. 66) with 
“tongue twisters” or tests in articulation; these formulas have never been studied, but 
in the parallels available to me I do not find another example of the cumulative story 
combined with the tongue twister. I am not sure whether the editors intend the 
remark on the survival of the title “Empress of Rome” to refer to the Roman or the 
Byzantine Empire; it might signify either. The editors call attention to the need for 
translation and study of “The Tale of Kane’s Leg” (pp. 68-73), “one of the most 
considerable specimens of Gaelic tales,” which is extant in two long, untranslated 
Gaelic versions and several English translations. The new text of a Fraoch-tale (pp, 
114-16) is welcome, for the theme has long been an attractive, but neglected oppor- 
tunity. The story noted on p. 306 is usually known as the “Ring of Polycrates,” and 
parallels are easily collected. This excellent collection of Scotch Gaelic tales cannot 
be too warmly commended. 
University of California. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


Race, LaNcuace AND Cutture. Franz Boas. (647 pp., illus. $5.00. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1940). 

This collection of papers by Professor Boas is most useful not only because many 
of the individual items are accessible only in large libraries but also because a number 
appeared in journals seldom seen even by the anthropologically well-read. In the field 
of folklore, for example, how many know the important review of Locher’s The 
Serpent in Kwakiutl Religion (published in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung) or even 
“Romance Folk-Lore Among American Indians” (published in the Romanic Re- 
view)? As the title suggests, the book covers all of the three principal aspects of 
anthropological studies and one is impressed anew by the range, depth, and profound 
originality of Boas’ contributions to the science. Of him, more surely than of any 
other anthropologist living or dead, must it be said “nihil tetigit quod non ornavit 
et multa tetigit.” Since other topics will be considered in other professional journals, 
this review will be concerned exclusively with the nine papers (127 pages) devoted 
to mythology and folklore. 

Although Dr. Boas’s most recent and presumably definitive synthesis of his gen- 
eral views on these subjects (the chapter on “Mythology and Folklore” in General 
Anthropology) is not reprinted here—presumably because it is too easily accessible, 
his general theoretical position is adequately developed in these pages. Indeed it is 
clear that many ideas generally accepted by most folklorists in the United States 
emanate rather directly from these essays. The emphasis upon the distribution and 
dissemination of tales and tale elements is a recurrent theme. Nor does this, of 
course, remain a mere theoretical position. In Boas\studies of distribution and dis- 
semination of myth elements and episodes on the Northwest Coast exists, it seems 
to me, one of the few (too few!) detailed and scrupulous studies of diffusion which 
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may be found in the whole of anthropological literature. The careful attention to 
stylistic features likewise fait école, The repudiation of “cosmic” interpretations of 
myths and the assertion of the primacy of ritual over myth strike us as common- 
place enough today but were revolutionary when Boas first enunciated them. Simi- 
larly, the insistence upon studying myths and tales in the context of the daily activi- 
ties of the people (a thesis so brilliantly elaborated by Malinowski in “The Myth in 
Primitive Psychology”) was a point of view quite foreign to armchair students of 
comparative mythology. One is continually struck by very early statements, perfectly 
clear and explicit, of approaches and interests which have in the last two decades 
sometimes been presented with messianic fervor as concepts quite new and startling. 
It is only with a few matters of emphasis and accent that the reviewer would 
venture to take mild issue. Boas, as always, stresses the difficulties of symbolic inter- 
pretation. His discussion of psychoanalysis (in “The Methods of Ethnology”) con- 
stitutes probably the most succinct, pointed, and effective case against all forms of 
inference based on symbolism which is to be found in print anywhere. A single 
paragraph (on p. 289) is a kind of deathblow in parenthesis. But, granting the perils 
and granting (as Boas argues in his review of Locher) that mythologies of non- 
literates seldom constitute a “system,” this hardly seems to warrant the postulate 
that nothing sound or useful can be inferred by the social anthropologist about pre- 
vailing configurations of the covert culture. Boas admits that the grammatical struc- 
ture of his language is not obvious to the native—and yet it is surely a significant 
aspect of the culture! Implicit in many of Boas’ statements appears to be an almost 
total rejection of attempts to deal with covert culture. This position is perhaps only 
a special case of a general attitude which may justifiably, I think, be characterized as 
over-conservative, over-cautious, The avoidance of even qualified generalizations and 
of all save the most particulate inferences comes near to having a tinge of the morbid. 
Professor Boas is so obsessed with the complexity of the historical experience of 
all peoples that he eschews overmuch the consideration of the possibility of inducting 
regularities of psychological reaction which might to some extent transcend the facts 
of diffusion and of contacts of groups. It would be quite false, of course, to suggest 
that the orientation of these essays is purely “historical.” Again and again Boas shows 
his awareness of “psychological” problems. But he seems to me to leave many more 
“psychological” than “historical” questions unasked. There is hardly a hint as to 
the role of myth and tale in the socialization of the child. While the relationship 
between myth content and the daily life of the people is stressed, there is a mini- 
mum of attention to the function of mythology in preserving the social equilibrium 
and still less upon its place in the security systems of individuals, There is indeed 
a general dearth of concrete individuals in these pages. Reference is made to visions 
of guardian spirit type as basic to Kwakiutl myths and other particularistic allusions 
occur, but a systematic account of the origins of folklore in the experience of indi- 
viduals is lacking. The connections between myths and dreams, myths and psycho- 
pathology are not explored. No account is taken of psychoanalytic contributions to 
folklore. This may be because only one of these papers was published after 1930 
(only three since 1920) and most of the more acceptable and less extravagant psycho- 
analytical contributions have appeared in the last decade or two. 
These strictures are in some part unfair because this section of the volume makes 
no pretence to being a complete treatise on folklore. In any event, the reviewer 
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received constant refreshment from that sustained combination of sanity, passionate 
devotion to facts, well-roundedness, and penetrating insight which is so peculiarly 
Boas’, The remark which Plutarch made of the buildings on the Acropolis might 
well be made of these writings: “there is such a certain flourishing freshness in them.” 
Harvard University. Criyp— KiuckHoun. 


Penosscot Man. Tue Lire History oF A Forest Tripe iN Maine. Frank G. Speck. 
(325 pp., 81 illus. $4.00. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940.) 
Penobscot Man represents the culmination of work among the Penobscot Indians 

begun in 1907 by Speck. It furnishes one of the first comprehensive studies published 

on a Northeastern Algonkian tribe and as such, fills a long felt need in giving a 

clearer understanding of the problems of that area. 

The organization of the report follows the conventional monographic pattern. The 
book begins with a discussion of the linguistic and ethnic relationships of the Penob- 
scot with other tribes in the area. Next, the reader is treated to a hundred and 
twenty-six pages of material culture. Approximately a hundred pages deal with the 
social aspects of Penobscot life. This section is most significant and stimulating, offer- 
ing much to those interested in the development of social structures. It includes not 
only Speck’s observations, but also related and unpublished findings by Dr. F. T. 
Siebert. The discussion concerning the presence or absence of gentes among the 
Penobscot is of special interest. On the basis of their joint findings, Siebert concludes 
and Speck partially concurs that in regard to their social structure. . . . “the Penob- 
scot seem to have stood in a transitional culture zone between the sibless nomadic 
Algonkians to the north, and the Iroquois and Middle Atlantic Algonkians to the 
south and west who possessed a more complicated social structure.” The fact that 
the material of the two men contains varying emphasis and apparent inconsistencies 
adds, rather than detracts, from the interest as it brings out the phases in sib growth 
and gives valuable hints to the dynamics of cultural interaction in social development. 

Equally pertinent is the question of totemism. If the reviewer interprets the ma- 
terial correctly, there occur among the Penobscot all the stages of totemic formu- 
lation. As Speck points out, this complex appears not to stem from a religious or 
social base, but to be primarily the result of economic factors. In this light some 
interesting revisions of the totemic theories in North America may be called for. 

Another item of more than passing interest in the social organization of the Penob- 
scot is the question of moiety groupings. As in the case of sibs and totemism the 
problem is illusive but suggestive. 

While Speck modestly decrys any comparative work the various chapters are rich 
in observations of this type gleaned from his wide experience in the Northeastern 
field. Most certainly the book itself is a cornerstone for more researches along this 
line. One only regrets that the sections previously published by Speck on Algonkian 
political structure and religious life could not have been included in this volume. 

This volume offers a challenge to those ethnologists who decry the possibility of 
doing work among the Indian remainders in North America. Too many of us have 
taken the easy way out or we lack Speck’s genius for salvaging the ethnologic re- 
mains of broken and acculturated societies. Too many of us also lack the patience 
to ferret out historical sources, and here again Speck’s thoroughness and bibliographic 
completeness stands as an example to be emulated. 

University of New Mexico. W. W. Hit. 
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Tut Hor: Cup. Wayne Dennis. (University of Virginia Institute for Research in 
the Social Sciences, Monograph 26. 204 pp., 8 pls. $2.50. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1940.) 

During the summers of 1937 and 1938 Dr. and Mrs. Dennis and their eight-year- 
ald daughter Mary lived in New Oraibi below Third Mesa. In the yard of their house 
under a brush roof they placed a swing and see-saw and from their window they 
were able to observe the behaviour of Mary and the Hopi children attracted to their 
improvised play shelter. They kept a day by day journal of these observations. They 
also visited from house to house and worked with informants not only of New Oraibi 
but from Second Mesa and Hotavila. 

New Oraibi, the most Americanized Hopi settlement, and Hotavila, reputedly the 
most conservative, secretive, and “hostile” of the towns, have been studied very little 
and Dr. Dennis suggests that his data, although primarily psychological, will be of 
interest to ethnologists. They are indeed of interest as records not only of recent cul- 
tural changes but of several hitherto unobserved matters in the old life. We did not 
know, for example, that the boy who contributes provender for captive eagles is 
given a feather to wear in his hair or to use on his arrows for each little animal 
he catches; that the hair cut from an infant’s first crop is spun into a piece of yarn 
as a necklace for the infant, or that out of the forefoot of a sheep or calf a doll is 
made, such dolls impersonating, in true Hopi fashion, members of a family; that a 
bed-wetting youngster is carried on his uncle’s back at dawn to the house of a Corn- 
Water clanswoman who will douse him and any mates with water. The smudge 
punishment has been noted elsewhere, I think, and whipping in punishment, al- 
though uncommon at Zuni, is familiar enough among other Pueblos. That little girls 
play house by making lines on the ground, as the clowns do, bears upon the theory 
I once hazarded about relationship between clown play and child play, New Oraibi 
girls even make designs as “sand paintings” are made by sprinkling sand from the 
fingers! Sand paintings often represent houses, houses of the supernaturals. Had Dr. 
Dennis discussed more fully, by the way, the sex knowledge of children (why doesn’t 
he?) he might have commented upon the possible effect of the sex play of the clowns 
upon the children. 

Some of Dr. Dennis’ statements about ceremonial organization at Hotavila will 
have to be checked. Hopi ceremonialism is so complex that Dr. Dennis could not 
be expected to take it all in at once, well read though he is in the literature, and 
there are, I surmise, a few errors of reference, mostly on the involved and always 
obscure relations between specific clans and societies. It is news to me that the Snake- 
Antelope ceremony is in Hopi eyes “the least important ceremonial.” I wish Dr. 
Dennis had been more specific in referring to the treatment by “medicine men” of 
which he heard. Private doctoring is still an obscure subject among Hopi. 

Land ownership is another somewhat obscure matter; but we do know that al- 
though fields are held within the clan they are owned, contrary to Dr. Dennis’ 
statement about general Hopi practice, by individuals, by men as well as by women. 
That at Hotavila the fields are owned by individual males and not associated with 
clans is explained by Dr. Dennis, and correctly, I think, by the facts that traditional 
clan ownership has not had time enough to go into effect in this new town and 
that generally among Hopi a new clearing belongs to the man who makes it. The 
situation at Hotavila calls for more intensive study. 
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What of work parties at Hotavila, such as Stephen describes on First Mesa, with 
their gaiety and feasting? Unless they have lapsed completely at Hotavila and else- 
where Dr. Dennis’ statement that “dances are the only social occasions among the 
Hopi” is misleading. Besides, what of weddings, naming parties, games, races, hunts? 
Not to speak of constant house-to-héuse visiting and cooperation of all kinds within 
the family connection. Even without “dances” the life would be far from “drab” and 
certainly not characterized “chiefly by effort and by a quite rugged individualism.” 
At certain seasons you can live among Hopi for weeks at a time and not see a 
“dance” and yet there is something “social” going on all the time. 

Dr. Dennis’ report on modernization at New Oraibi is welcome since there is a 
crying need of such observation not only among Hopi but among all the Pueblos. 
Here are contact changes going on under our eyes and far easier to analyze than the 
historical reconstructions we feel bound to make, yet for the most part they are not 
being observed. It is a shame! In New Oraibi the houses are larger and more isolated, 
not built contiguously in blocks, a change noted also in Zuni and the Rio Grande 
pueblos. The houses are supplied with modern furniture and carpets (which involve 
many minor changes in posture and in household activities), with plumbing and 
even with electricity. (There are three general stores.) The kiva-woven woolen dress 
has been discarded. The confinement period has been cut down, and the cradle board 
has been replaced by basket or bassinet. Hopi games have gone out, and the drastic 
treatments by cold water or smudge for enuresis or for impertinence and excessive 
quarrelsomeness. (An American doctor is in residence, and the Hopi high school is 
located at New Oraibi.) Some American ways which have been introduced have 
failed to “take”: hospitalization in childbirth, for one reason because the hospital 
ward may not be darkened and Hopi believe that sunlight is injurious to mother 
and child; grinding by mill because the flour is too coarse for Hopi taste; and, 
fortunately, tin roofs, found to be easily damaged, hard to repair, and hot in summer. 

In discussing child care and behavior Dr. Dennis points out that Hopi children are 
comparatively free from frustration. There are few objects in a Hopi house that can 
be damaged, and so there is little or no occasion to admonish against handling or 
touching things. (But even in modernized houses there is no such admonishment.) 
An infant is not denied objects which he desires, is not denied food when he wants 
it, is not fed when he has no appetite, is not disciplined for voiding, and is not put 
to bed when he is wide awake. Not being provoked into crying, he cries rather little. 

A special study of the reaction to the cradle board was made. Walking is retarded 
among Hopi and Tewa children in comparison with American standards, but Dr. 
Dennis concludes from various data that cradling customs do not influence the age 
of walking. 

Compared with American children Hopi playmates appeared to get along with 
remarkably little trouble. It was noted that children are taught not to ridicule others 
(a general Pueblo injunction), nor are they expected to excel or urged to outdo 
companions. It is taken for granted that they will do the right thing. (A very im- 
portant point in analyzing Pueblo morality into which the sense of sin enters com- 
paratively little.) 

Dr. Dennis admits that some of his comparisons between Hopi and American 
children are impressionistic since “a successful attempt to find the peculiar outcome 
of Hopi child rearing by comparing Hopi child behavior with ‘American’ child be- 
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haviour is next to impossible in the present condition of child psychology” and “in 
the almost total lack of a comparative psychology of cultures.” However, Dr. Dennis’ 
observations lead him to conclude that “extensive cultural differences have little or 
no effect upon the infant during the first year,” and that “a very strong resemblance 
exists between the behaviour of the Hopi child and of the American child at all 
ages” —-he found jealousy and fear (strongly marked for the Kachina dancers) ex- 
pressed in childhood, and there are even a few problem children in New Oraibi. 
There may be less rivalry, less desire to be important or superior; and possibly the 
Hopi child has a stronger feeling of social security. But along these lines “Hopi chil- 


dren are like American children in exhibiting very distinct personalities.” 
New York City. Exsig CLews Parsons. 


Yokuts AND WESTERN Mono Myths. A. H. Gayton and Stanley S. Newman. (Anthro- 
pological Records, Vol. V, No. 1. vii, 109 pp., 2 maps. $1.25. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1940.) 

Yokuts and Western Mono Myths is a study notable for its meticulous scholarship, 
its sound methodology and its craftsmanlike approach to a large body of myth ma- 
terial from a comparatively restricted area. In 1935 A. H. Gayton published a de- 
finitive paper on the areal affiliations of California folktales in which Yokuts and 
Western Mono mythology, but more especially Yokuts, were characterized as the 
norm of the Central California mythological area.! The present monograph focusses 
on the characteristics, content and intra- and extra-tribal relationships of this Central 
California norm. 

Part I opens with an English translation by Stanley S. Newman of a Yokuts text. 
A discussion by the same author of Yokuts literary style follows. A second section 
by Gayton deals with Yokuts and Western Mono narrative style. The concluding 
discussion by Gayton treats of the cultural position of Yokuts and Western Mono 
mythology. Two well executed full page maps showing tribal locations accompany 
Part I. Part II consists of fifty-five Yokuts and Western Mono myths collected in 
English by Gayton. These derive from four Yokuts tribes, from two mixed Yokuts- 
Western Mono groups and two Western Mono Central Hills groups. Part III, also by 
Gayton, contains abstracts and comparative analyses of all myths given in Part II, 
of twenty-eight Yokuts myths recorded in text by Newman, and of seventy-five other 
myths, mainly Yokuts and Western Mono, which derive with few exceptions from 
previously published collections. An appendix giving the tribal provenience of 
abstracts, a bibliography and an index of catchwords completes the study. 

Newman’s presentation in Part I of the formal and conceptual patterns of the 
Yokuts language serves to show what selective tendencies have operated to produce 
the striking uniformity of literary style notable in Yokuts textual material. His dis- 
cussion of suffixation, verbs and syntactic resources in Yokuts leads to a challenging 
conclusion, namely, that the Yokuts language is singularly devoid of concrete con- 
cepts and any degree of notional intricacy. It is regrettable that the type myth for 
Yokuts is presented in English translation only; given text and interlinear as well 


14. H. Gayton, “Areal Affiliations of California Folktales” (American Anthropologist, 


vol. 37: 582-599, 1935.) 
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the reader would have had material illustrative of many grammatical points referred 
to in Newman’s clear exposition of Yokuts style. 

Gayton’s treatment of Yokuts and Western Mono narrative style focusses on ma- 
terials used in tale construction. In general she finds Yokuts narrative “no less re. 
strained than the grammatical style” (p. 8); Western Mono myths display a tendency 
to ramble. Among the Yokuts, myths serve as a body of authoritative historical in- 
formation; Gayton suggests that this may explain their being cast in such rigid tra- 
ditional form. Such a suggestion needs further checking; among other North Ameri- 
can tribes such as the Ojibwa, Shawnee and Delaware myths now serve the same 
function that Gayton observed for the Yokuts, yet narrative material from these 
tribes displays little of the rigidity of form so strikingly characteristic of Yokuts 
mythology. Regarding cultural features reflected in Yokuts myths, Gayton tends to 
minimize the number of them; to the reviewer the emphasis seems to lie on the 
fact that Yokuts references to such items are neither so explicit nor so detailed as 
are, for example, similar references in Walapai mythology. A point which Gayton 
does not discuss concerns the amount of agreement between practices mentioned 
in the mythology and those actually in use, especially as regards burial, marriage and 
war customs. Among the Tibatulabal, eastern neighbors of the Yokuts, certain 
striking discrepancies between myth and practice are to be noted, particularly as 
regards war customs. 

3ayton’s statements regarding the affiliations of Yokuts mythology and the mythol- 
ogies of neighboring tribes are of interest. The Yokuts are the focus of a small Cen- 
tral Californian cluster of tribes; Yokuts mythology itself has limited affiliations, 
except among the southeastern Yauelmani Yokuts, whose narratives show wider 
connections. Western Mono mythology is not so squarely within the Central area 
as is Yokuts; several Western Mono tales or incidents within tales also appear among 
other Mono-speaking groups and among the Washo on the California-Nevada border. 
A significant break in cultural relationships apparently occurs between the tribes east 
and south of the Yokuts; the Mono-speaking peoples affiliate with the eastern high- 
land groups of California and ultimately with the Southern Plateau and Basin tribes, 
whereas the Tiibatulabal, Kawaiisu and Serrano “lean [in their mythologies] toward 
the Southern Basin type which includes Chemehuevi, Walapai, Havasupai and 
Yavapai” (p. 14). 

The whole of Part I is full of meaty material, well organized and lucidly stated. 
The technique used by Gayton in handling comparative analyses and the use to 
which she puts abstracts in Part III merit special notice. Mechanical details of deal- 
ing with a large body of material are competently dealt with by means of a simple 
and effective system of cross references. For comparative purposes, Gayton does not 
stop short with distributions of motifs, but consistently breaks down the latter into 
incidental details. In folklore, as in any other department of culture, detailed simi- 
larities furnish the most convincing evidence for defining an area and establishing 
historical relationships, but few folklorists have acted upon this principle with any 
degree of consistency. Gayton ably demonstrates how profitable the minute scrutiny 
of a limited area can be; Yokuts and Western Mono Myths is therefore not only an 
exhaustive areal study of particular interest to certain specialists, but a work which 
merits serious consideration by all folklorists concerned with establishing a sound 
methodology for comparative mythology. 

Indiana University. ErMINIE W. VOoEGELIN. 
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NoorKA AND QuiLEeuTE Music. Frances Densmore. (Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 127. xxvi, 358 pp., 24 pls., 7 figs., music. $.60. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1939.) 

This publication makes available the most extensive and accurately transcribed 
series of songs yet assembled from the North Pacific Coast, All told there are 210 
transcriptions which the author has selected from an even greater number of phono- 
graph recordings which she obtained in 1923 and 1926. Most of the songs are from 
the Makah of Cape Flattery; a few were obtained from a Nootka (Clayoquot) woman 
married to a Makah man; some 10 or 12 were sung by Quileute informants. The 
words of several are alien to the Makah, though sung by them, and hence the likeli- 
hood that the melodies were also borrowed. The author does not go into this if 
indeed she could have without scores for a comparison from farther north, the most 
promising direction to look for the originals. 

The songs are presented in categories according to the occasions to which they 
are appropriate, and each one is discussed. The circumstances surrounding the record- 
ing are given; comments and explanations by the singer accompany the score. Ges- 
tures, instruments, dance steps, items of costume and other objective features of the 
performance of which the song is a part are described in many cases and often an 
attempt is made to correlate these with the song structure. 

Each score is followed by a brief descriptive analysis of the song in terms of tonal 
compass and intervals, ascending and descending tone series, frequency and promi- 
nence of tones with respect to compass and keynote, rhythmic units, melodic phrases, 
and tempo. The variety and number of songs thus analyzed have a wide range and 
constitute, perhaps, the most important aspect of the publication. There are heredi- 
tary songs sung at potlatches and feasts; shamans’ and other dream songs; songs 
occurring as a part of legends, games, warfare, and secret society performances; songs 
for infants, to be compared with our lullabies. Several of the categories offered by 
the author are arbitrary but serve her purposes well enough. (Many songs under 
Care of Children, Social Dances, Whale Feasts, are really “Potlatch Songs”—in fact 
the majority could be subsumed under this caption.) Finally all the songs are brought 
together in a tabular analysis of rhythm and melody. 

A brief but interesting section is devoted to a similar tabular analysis of the songs 
of several other Indian groups with which the author is familiar, These include 
the Chippewa, Sioux, Ute, Pawnee, and other tribes, totalling 10. The number of 
such songs is 1,343. These are lumped and treated as a unit for comparison with 
the Makah and Quileute. The significance of this procedure is not clear; but there 
follows a very brief breaking down of the tables by tribes which affords useful data 
for the comparative musicologist. 

The publication will be of service mainly to the student of music, as presumably 
it is intended to be. But in addition the author has incidentally collected a variety 
of other ethnographic data which will be of use for others whose interests are less 
specialized. Most of this material is intimately connected with the songs and provides 
a cultural matrix for them; but also, by way of giving the setting, there are brief 
descriptions of the habitat, the economy, the industries, the pharmacopoeia, together 
with odd bits about other material aspects of Makah life. More attention is paid to 
non-material features such as the potlatch, life crises, shamanism, and the secret 
societies. Several myths are included. Finally, there are plates illustrating dance steps, 
whaling equipment and a number of other items of material culture. 
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In one respect the ethnographer might legitimately ask more of the songs. The 
words given are in all cases a paraphrasing or loose rendition of the sense of the 
native words. A literal phonetic rendering would have helped us with some of our 
Northwest Coast diffusion problems. Such data would conceivably assist in tracing 
provenience, especially for some of the songs whose words are said to be meaningless 
to the Makah. 

University of Oregon. H. G. Barnett. 


Stories AND LEGENDS OF THE BERING Strait Eskimos, Clark M. Garber. (260 pp., 

37 pls., gloss. $2.50. Boston: Christopher Publishing House, n.d.) 

This is a collection of innocuous little tales recorded by Mr. Garber, at one time 
Superintendent of Education in the United States Bureau of Education, at Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska. There is a brief foreword by John P. Harrington. 

In his introduction the author states, “In the interpretation and recording of the 
Eskimo’s folk tales there may appear many things which according to our code of 
ethics would seem improper. To delete these purely primitive features would destroy 
the genuineness of their stories and thereby reduce their value to that of a ‘Mother 
Goose’ story.” If Mr. Garber has carried out this point of view in his text we must 
conclude that his interpreters expurgated much of the stories as they are told in 
the dance houses. It is unfortunate that the style in which the tales are presented 
carries so little of the original native character. 

Although we miss in this volume much of the robust humour, the involved native 
theory regarding the supernatural, and accounts of the lusty behaviour of these 
Bering Strait Eskimos, Mr. Garber has collected and published the first extensive 
collection of tales from Cape Prince of Wales village, and as such they are interest- 
ing to all students of Eskimo folklore. 

American Museum of Natural History. FroELicH RaIney. 


INuiT SANGE 0G DANsE FRA GRONLAND: INUIT SoNGS AND DANCES FROM GREENLAND. 
William Thalbitzer. (75 pp., pls., music. ro Danish Kroner, unbound, 11 Danish 
Kroner, bound. Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1939.) 

This volume of Eskimo songs is dedicated to “the first explorers of the Eastern 
Eskimos,” Dr. Franz Boas and Commodore Gustav Holm, The explanatory texts 
are in Danish, for the most part accompanied by translations or summaries in Eng- 
lish, The music is given with the original Eskimo words, a translation in Danish, 
and an English title. In the case of the modern songs (Part I), Thalbitzer has 
attempted to fit the Danish words to the music, “so that it may almost be possible 
to sing them to the Greenland melodies.” In the case of the older songs only the mean- 
ing of the Eskimo is rendered. The 65 songs, dance tunes, and drum melodies are 
arranged in three main groups: I, Modern Music from West Greenland, 1900-1938; 
II, West Greenland Music from 1750-1900; III, Aboriginal Eskimo Songs from Green- 
land and from Baffinland. Most of the selections in the last two groups have already 
been published in various scientific works, to which the author lists the references. 
The illustrations add not a little to the value of the publication. I am indebted to 
my colleague, Professor Richard Bernheimer, of Bryn Mawr College, for an inter- 
pretation of the European elements in the music. 

With one outstanding exception, the 32 selections in the first part are compositions 
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in nineteenth-century European folk-song style by educated Greenlanders, Jonathan 
Petersen, Peter Olsen, and Hendrick Lund. Some of the tunes are quite pleasing, 
but the harmonizations tend to be rather dull or even poor. Most of these compo- 
sitions had previously been printed in Eskimo, but others existed only in the form 
of manuscripts found in various Greenland homes. None had been translated with 
the exception of the Greenland National Anthem, which has already appeared in 
Danish and French.! The Eskimo words were written in 1913 by Lund to the music 
of the Swedish National Anthem. Later, Petersen composed the original music given 
in this book. A single loose sheet added as a supplement has a second tune by 
llisimatég. The latter, surprisingly enough, is a two-part composition in the aborigi- 
nal Eskimo style, as far as could be determined. A solo part, carrying the words, is 
accompanied throughout by a chorus singing the traditional Eskimo “aja, ajaha.” 
The rhythm is strongly marked and insistent. The range of notes for both parts is 
chiefly within one octave; and the two parts run concurrently, like two separate 
melodies, giving an impression of powerful opposing forces. Among the European 
style songs is a ballad by Olsen telling the famous Greenland myth: of the wretched 
orphan boy Kagssagssuk who finally takes revenge on his tormenters, One song 
celebrates the building of a school house, another the capture of a whale by the 
motorboat Sonja. A song contrasting the kayaker’s arms with the modern gasolene 
motor has an amusing chorus representing the gas boat’s put-put (Eskimo: tyk tyk). 
There are songs about the land, the ice, the rivers, and a charming one by Lund 
tells how the sun that sets in the quiet evening throws its last rays on the highest 
peak. This can be compared with an older song in the second section: “Great Sun, 
goodbye. Tomorrow you will come up again.” Thoroughly Eskimo in spirit is a 
composition by Petersen addressed to “The Art of Singing.” The theme can be freely 
rendered as: “In the voice of song the joy of life has indeed its source and com- 
fort. In the voice of the drum the joy of life finds its source and comfort. All 
animals have voices, but the art of song is given to man alone. Yes, song is simply 
a part of the comfort and joy of all who are alive.” 

In the older group of songs, 1750-1900, there is an extraordinary mixture of 
eighteenth-century European music, aboriginal Eskimo tunes (practically uncontami- 
nated), and curious blends of both styles. The European music consists of Lutheran 
chorales, a minuette, and a collection of reels and jigs. There are three laments by 
young men who, thwarted in love or abused by their relatives, leave human society 
to dwell forever on the dread inland ice, and give vent to their despair and hate (a 
theme peculiar to South Greenland). One humorous ditty is the plaint of the widowed 
salmon trout, whose husband was caught by men; another is the tale of how the 
raven and the loon painted each other. The section closes with several square dance 
tunes for violin and concertina which have been introduced by sailors. 

The third section of aboriginal Eskimo music is prefaced by a discussion in Danish 
with English summary of the research that has been done in recording and studying 
Eskimo and Indian music. The songs from East Greenland include a lullaby or 
petting song: “Why is he so very sweet? Why is he so dear and sweet? That little 


1See my review of the French translation of Thalbitzer’s Légendes et Chants Esquimaux 
du Groenland, Paris, 1929, which appeared in The Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. 44: 


119-121, 1931. 
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prodigy!” A children’s song tells of two little birds that flew into a house entrance 
and were eaten by a dog. There are also two comic songs for dancers. The first is 
for a man playing the part of a bumble bee: “Shall I sting myself? All right. I sting 
myself.” The second is for a woman: “How fine it is to be pretty—uah! So much 
prettier than all the others—ajah-ja!—Isn’t it?” There are a number of drum-contest 
songs, including the song of the dead man from the well-known myth of Aridittuag, 
who came back even from the grave to keep the appointment with his adversary, 
A fine kayaking song tells how the paddler saw the northland disappear and the 
southland rise into view as he went to Umanak to take part in a drum contest. 
There are also drum songs without words from North Greeniand, including some 
from R. Stein’s publication, “Eskimo Music,” in The White World, New York, 1902. 
The first of these Polar Eskimo melodies is perhaps the finest in the whole book. 
Its pounding rhythms and monotonous but haunting tonal variations make it curi- 
ously akin to some of our most modern compositions. The collection ends with five 
Baffinland songs (untranslated) from Boas’ classic monograph on the Central Eskimo. 

This book is evidently directed to a wide public. It is not only a collection for 
the student of primitive music, bringing toegther for easy comparison material which 
was either unpublished or available only in a number of separate sources; it is also 
a song book for the Dane who lives or has lived in Greenland and who loves to 
sing the native songs; it is perhaps primarily a song book for the Greenland Eskimo 
himself, helping him to fulfil the pledge and hope expressed in his national anthem: 
to retain his link with the Eskimo past while learning to take his place in the new 
civilized world. It is thus symbolic of the enlightenment with which Denmark has 
administered her trusteeship of Greenland. It should be the hope of Americans, 
white and Indian, that our new policies should some day be able to produce such 
a book of songs, written in the languages each can best understand, for us both 
to enjoy. 

Bryn Mawr College. FrepERIcA DE Lacuna. 


Pascua. A Yaqui Vittace 1n Arizona. Edward H. Spicer. (University of Chicago 
Publications in Anthropology, Ethnological Series. 319 pp., 13 pls., 9 figs. $3.50. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940.) 

The present writer read Dr. Spicer’s splendid study with the intention of casually 
comparing the material with what he knew of the Sonora Yaquis, and of determin- 
ing in a general way the departures in detail from the general Sonoran socioceremonial 
practices. This he was able to do, and more, for it became clear that both Arizona 
and Sonora Yaqui communities are heterogeneously composed of individuals of 
widely different backgrounds and experiences, integrated basically by the socio- 
ceremonial institutions of the church. No one knowing both Dr. Spicer’s book and 
the general aspects of modern Yaqui culture in Sonora can fail to be impressed by 
certain similarities in culture processes in the two regions. 

Dr. Spicer’s study is one of culture change and stability in an immigrant “peasant” 
group, which since 1882 has been in contact with a North American urban environ- 
ment. The religious and social organizations are divorced from the economic system, 
as in the Yaqui valley, where dependence is primarily upon money directly received 
from the Mexican government. In Arizona the values of the new economic situation 
have not been accepted; nor were they accepted in Sonora. 
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There are 1200 Yaquis in Tucson, and not less than 2500 in the state of Arizona; 
the writer estimates that there are about 3500 Yaquis in the Valley of the Yaqui 
River, although there are also Yaquis in Tlaxcala, Merida, Yucatan, Tabasco, and 
scattered throughout the entire Mexican Republic. In Arizona, all Yaquis are wage- 
earners in the lowest scale, that of day laborer. Pascua, the base of the study, lies on 
the outskirts of Tucson, with 429 inhabitants who come and go throughout the year, 
depending on the ceremonial calendar and on their jobs. All are bilingual, and some 
are trilingual. The principal influx of Yaquis into the United States took place be- 
tween 1882 and 1900, and was due to the Yaqui-Mexican wars, which culminated 
in the uprisings led by José Maria Leyba Cajeme. Subsequently there was a large- 
scale dispersal of population from the Yaqui valley. In material culture, the Arizona 
Yaquis do not differ from their Mexican neighbors. 

Reference is made to cultural and historic events in Sonora only as regards the 
immediate history of Pascua and the Arizona Yaquis. Dr. Spicer intends, however, 
to initiate studies in Sonora soon. 

Economically the Pascuans depend entirely on seasonal employment outside the 
community. The family group, generally including more than the elementary family, 
is the important socio-economic unit. Money gifts between related persons, whether 
such persons are related by blood or the godparent tie, are common and necessary 
to help defray the considerable expense of ceremonial fiestas certain of which, being 
connected with life crises, may occur unexpectedly. The steady job is an exception, 
and work habits are strongly influenced by ceremonial “work” and events, thus 
giving rise to one of the fundamental conflicts in Arizona Yaqui culture. This con- 
flict, namely, leadership and participation in the ceremonial life versus advantages 
gained from steady employment, shows no signs of being resolved by the community, 
but rather by each individual concerned, who makes his own choice in the matter. 
Prestige and the respect of the community are gained not by economic advancement, 
but by ceremonial participation or leadership. 

The complete Yaqui kinship terminology is unknown. The set of terms obtained 
by the writer in Sonora agrees with that presented by Dr. Spicer, although the writer 
recorded several new terms and certain extension of usages.! Probably a fuller set 
of terms could yet be obtained in Sonora, although this would not in any sense 
change Dr. Spicer’s analysis. Socioceremonially, the madrino-padrino (godparent) 
relation is more important than the actual kinship system. This writer feels that the 
Yaqui godparent system, although it executes the important function of ceremonial 
sponsorship, does not differ essentially from what is basic in the regular Latin-Ameri- 
can system. It may, however, be more formalized in certain respects, ¢. g., in recip- 
rocal obligations. Ceremonial sponsorship ocesrs not only in the usual life crises, but 
also in connection with induction into the ceremonial societies. 

In Pascua there are five male ceremonial societies and two female societies, The 
male societies are the Matachini dancers, dedicated to the Virgin, the Fariseos, dedi- 
cated to Jesus, the Caballeros, the Maestro-Temasti (“lay-priest-sacristan”) group, and 
the Coyotes. All of these, and perhaps one more are found in Sonora. The Coyote 
dancers are one manifestation of the military society in Sonora, and there exists as 
well a group of civil functionaries, namely, the five governors and their aides. The 


1 See J. B. Johnson, “El Idioma Yaqui,” Inst. Panam. de Geo. é Hist., 1941: in press. 
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two female societies are the altar group and the Cantoras (“chanters”), this latter 
group being dedicated to Jesus. Membership in the societies is generally effected 
through a “promesa” (vow), which is made during illness, and is followed later by 
confirmation in the society. This is not true of the military society, nor of the civil 
authorities’ group. Nevertheless, one may voluntarily join a society, although not 
necessarily assuming all the obligations of membership. There are well-defined social 
and economic reciprocal obligations between societies and members. 

As in Sonora, the social and cultural unity depends in large part on the church, 
although in Sonora the church is reinforced by the civil and military heirarchy. In 
Arizona, on the contrary, both civil and military authority, with correlated socio- 
ceremonial functions, are lacking, notwithstanding the fact that rarely the Coyote 
is danced. 

The Pascola dancers, with their striking costume and inconspicuous attendant, the 
“Moor-chief,”’ have somehow come to represent to the world at large that which is 
typically Yaqui, and perhaps rightly so. Dr. Spicer describes and delimits the places 
of the Pascola and Deer Dancer in Yaqui culture, citing attitudes toward the dancers 
and what they represent. The writer feels that the change in the dancer’s status and 
social personality now in process in Arizona is primarily a local development. Con- 
cerning the “Moor-chief” and his connection with the Pascola, Dr. Spicer and the 
writer attended the fiesta of the Battle of the Moors and Christians in Vicam Pueblo 
in November, 1939. The writer also has some reason for suspecting that the Pascolas 
in their participation in the ceremonial life in Sonora are regulated and governed to 
a certain extent. Pascola music, as furnished by harp and violin, although it is indeed 
completely based on European patterns, nevertheless presents a certain definite de- 
velopment and special treatment; this is particularly noticeable in the style of 
“chording.” 

Myths and tales are much better preserved in Sonora than in Arizona; along the 
Yaqui river there still exists a vigorous tradition of story-telling, although a large 
part of the stories is predominantly European.” 

The foci of individual conflicts and maladjustments in Sonora and Arizona Yaqui 
culture, while they culminate to a striking extent in similar manifestations, differ 
greatly. In Sonora, as in Arizona, economic dependence is on the outside, and the 
tremendously varied experiences of the members of the group makes the problem 
of social integration doubly difficult. Thus it is that in Sonora a simulation of inte- 
gration is attained by the operation of the purely legal fiction of tribal solidarity, 
which is in turn enforced by coercion on the part of certain elements of the civil, 
military, and perhaps ecclesiastical bodies. 

San Andrés Hidalgo, JEAN BassetT JOHNSON. 


Oaxaca, Mexico. 


Hawauan Mytnuotocy. Martha Warren Beckwith. (575 pp. $5.00. New Haven: Yale 
University Press for the Folklore Foundation of Vassar College, 1940.) 
A slow but steady stream of works on Hawaiian mythology has heen flowing for 
years. This is the first attempt to classify the lore into prevalent types, with at least 
one example of each and some of the variants, and a guide to the literature. Based 


2 Johnson, op. cit. 
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on lifelong interest and years of specialized application, it is of unquestionable 
authority and will in all probability remain the definitive source of first resort for 
the subject. Moreover, it suggests a great deal of the psychological atmosphere of 
Polynesian Hawaii, and will be valuable for other aspects of the culture than 
mythology. Unfortunately for this incidental use, most of the citations and com- 
ments on such subjects as marriage, chieftainship, and priesthood are not included 
in the index, But of course an index has to stop somewhere. 

As the whole work is a summary, it can hardly be resummarized here. But some 
main points can be noted. The first section is entitled “The Gods.” Though its first 
chapter is “The Coming of the Gods,” cosmogonies are treated only in a rather 
cursory way, here and in other sections. The chapters on the great gods, too, are 
rather thin compared with the body of the book. They rely more on matter not 
strictly mythological, like accounts of priestcraft. The chapter “Ku gods,” indeed, 
contains abstracts of five myths, one of them in two versions. But that on “The 
God Lono” has only one abstract of a Hawaiian myth (with one from Tahiti); that 
on “The Kane Worship” has only four accounts, in which creation is attributed to 
the god Kane—all of them obviously influenced by the Book of Genesis; and that 
on “Kane and Kanaloa” has only one abstract. The chapters about lesser gods of 
various kinds draw on far richer material. Apparently the imagination of Hawaiian 
myth-makers did not play so freely with the august divinities as with the humbler 
ones, whether because the great gods were too sacred to be meddled with or too 
remote to hold interest. Nevertheless, the outline of Hawaiian religion makes a good 
beginning, as it gives part of the setting for all the myths. 

Part Two, “Children of the Gods” presents the tales that cluster about some of 
the figures of strongest appeal to Hawaiians. Such are Pele, fiery goddess of the 
volcano, and her associates; Kamapua’a, “half hog and half man;” Maui, trickster 
and culture hero; and Hina, the divine woman (or women, for Hina, like Maui, is 
a ramifying figure). Part Three, “The Chiefs,” is concerned with the genealogies 
and traditions of early migration that were so important in Hawaiian life. It also 
takes‘ up the exploits attributed to shadowy early populations like the Mu and the 
Menchune, and to beings of fabulous powers—runners winged with fancy, man- 
eaters, dog-men. 

Part Four, “Heroes and Lovers in Fiction,” begins with tales of kupua—“heroes 
who have two natures, part human, part god.” This section brings the book to a 
close with romances of matchmaking, wooing, and the dance. In these, miracles still 
happen, but are little more than embroidery on essentially human situations. 

The emphasis throughout is on description rather than comparison or interpre- 
tation. Comparative material is indeed presented from other Polynesian regions and 
even from farther afield. But it does no more than illustrate the wide occurrence 
of material like that recorded from Hawaii. Some of the myths are formally ana- 
lyzed, but no attempt is made to work out distributions systematically, either in the 
large or in detail. The emphasis on description is shown again by the absence of 
any general conclusions. 

In passing, many interpretative suggestions are made. Their intent is, in the words 
of the preface, “to start specific answers to the problems here raised,” rather than 
to work out solutions rigorously. Some of these bits of interpretation, growing as 
they do out of long absorption in the subject, penetrate to its depths, An example is 
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the exposition of how thinking in terms of contrasted but complementary pairs, 
perhaps modelled after the parental couples in genealogies, has moulded the style 
and structure of many myths. Other comments reflect views rather generally accepted 
among students of Polynesia. Among these are the explanations of the relationship 
between chieftainship and divinity. Still other interpretations seem dubious. At the 
risk of churlishness, one of these alone will be examined in any detail. 

After giving four accounts in which the creation of the universe is attributed to 
the god Kane, the author comments: “The similarities to biblical stories have made 
some readers suspicious of the stories of the forming of man out of earth and of 
the fall of man and his being driven out of a sacred garden. It is, however, much 
more likely that familiarity with the biblical stories has lent a coloring and an em- 
phasis to traditions which were genuinely native than that the Hawaiians have 
invented these stories in direct imitation of Bible accounts.” Undoubtedly both Poly- 
nesian and Christian tradition contributed to these accounts. But this way of putting 
the matter seems to over-emphasize the Polynesian side. “Coloring and emphasis” 
are hardly adequate words to describe such importations as these: in the garden of 
the first man and woman, “a tapu tree, sacred apples which cause death if eaten 
by strangers”; “the woman is torn out of the man’s body by the god Kane”; she 
“is seduced to eat the sacred apples of Kane.” What is more, the main theme of 
these accounts, attributing the whole work of creation to one god (even with two 
assistants, a hint at a trinity), is suspiciously unlike the widespread central Poly- 
nesian formula (found also in Hawaii at least in the Kumulipo genealogical chant), 
whereby the great gods do not appear until after a series of genealogical pairs ac- 
counting for the appearance of various natural forces and the evolution of plant and 
animal forms of life. 

Inevitably, some other faults can be found. For example, the troublesome matter 
of printing glottal stops in Roman type has not been consistently treated. As usual 
in printing Hawaiian, initial glottal stops are ignored. For the others, to pick an 
extreme instance (p. 37), in an abstract of a Tahitian tale, a glottal stop in Tahitian 
which corresponds to » in the Hawaiian dialect is treated in three different ways 
in successive lines: with a hyphen (“Ta-ata”—Hawaiian Kanaka); with an inverted 
comma (“Ra’i”—Hawaiian Jani); and with no mark at all (“moua’—Hawaiian 
mauna). 

However, neither interpretation nor linguistic record are primary objects of the 
book. So blemishes like these do not detract from its first-rate importance in its field. 


University of Connecticut. Epwin G. Burrows. 
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